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The Business Depression 


Does not worry teachers who have a 
good knowledge of Accounting 
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It is the well-qualified teacher who 





will hold his position and who can 
demand a better position. Start 


the year right by enrolling for a 





course that may be completed 
in spare time. Below is a list 
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the approximate amount of 
time required to complete 
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Elementary Accounting 
10 weeks 


Advanced Accounting 
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Income Tax Accounting 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
ITS SOCIAL AIMS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE GENERAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATION* 
by 
IRVING R. GARBUTT 
Director of Commercial Education 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


LL regularly organized programs in 

education must be recognized as insti- 

tutions created and maintained to 
serve society. This is especially true in 
Education for Business because the kind and 
quality of a business man’s thinking is 
society’s chief asset. 


In a democratic society, organized educa- 
tion must be based on at least two funda- 
mental principles. An equal opportunity for 
all, and freedom of choice, based on the 
philosophy that all things with- 


and in his choice of work to the end that his 
best destiny may be accomplished. 


Some schools are beginning to think about 
this idea of freedom by raising the question 
‘“‘Why keep a student in school four years if 
he can learn all he wants to learn or is capable 
of learning, or all that there is to learn about 
the subject he is interested in, in one or two 
years?” And, again, “Why grant a student a 
diploma or degree on the completion of four 
years of study if he would serve society better 

if he were required to pursue 





in the range of human capacity 


that course of study for six 





are useful, and that education 


or even eight years?” 





may enrich them all, remem- 
bering, too, that all study is 
educational and that utility 
does not lessen its value. 


Our educational system 
should then be as democratic 
as our government. If it fails 
to include the welfare of the 
whole group, it fails in its duty 
to society. Education is truly 
democratic when it helps each 
individual to the fullest realiza- 
tion of his real abilities. 








The term democracy implies 





Some secondary school men 
are raising the question as to 
the advisability or necessity of 
giving formal examinations to 
all pupils at the end of each 
term. Their questioning is 
based on the philosophy that 
pupils begin each new subject 
at zero and should be graded 
at intervals, daily, weekly, or 
monthly, as desired, on the 
progress made and accomplish- 
ment attained. I am not rec- 
ommending or condemning any 














freedom and it is fairly under- 








stood in its application to 

Government and State affairs. The very idea 
of freedom has always been inherently attrac- 
tive to the human mind. The freedom to 
worship God of the Pilgrim Fathers changed 
the entire civilized world, and the philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln “‘That all men are created 
free and equal’”’ made it possible for a great 
nation to endure. 


In its application to school systems and 
educational programs, however, the idea of 
freedom has never been clearly defined so as 
to find general acceptance. Perhaps it is 
just as well that we are not tied down to a 
hard and fast definition because it gives us a 
wider range of ideas in our educational theory 
and practice. We should, however, determine 
a philosophy for educational freedom in its 
fullest sense. As the individual grows in body, 
mind, and character, he should be given a 
greater freedom in his program of learning 


*An address delivered at the Convention of the World Federation of Education Associations. 


of these ideas or procedures, 
but merely citing them as 
evidences of the growing tendencies toward 
educational freedom. 

The oath of the Athenian youth placed 
great responsibility on him as to his duties as 
a citizen. This solemn obligation required 
him to “unceasingly quicken the public’s 
sense to civic duty.”” In American life today 
we need some modern method of impressing 
similar lessons of responsibility on the youth 
of our land, if the welfare and progress of the 
State is to be maintained and continued. 


There is a danger, however, of freedom be- 
coming to exist too much for itself alone. The 
character of an individual can be judged, in a 
large measure, by his idea of duty both in his 
personal life and in his relationships with 
others in the community or the State. The 
ideal society and the ideal government is one 
in which every man, every woman, and every 
child is fitted to be free; free to participate in 
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all the activities of society and capable of 
rendering the greatest service to civilization. 
The future of democracy, and we may safely 
say, the future of civilization itself, is bound 
up with the future of education. 


Applying this philosophy to education for 
business, we might say what is most needed is 
an educational freedom, a freedom from the 
conventional courses of study, the content 
of which has long since been outgrown for 
business education purposes, and a freedom to 
develop a new content of education, a content 
that will create all of the desirable ideals of 
life and living, and the development of a 
wholesome sense of civic responsibility, and a 
right attitude of service to humanity. 


If we can accept these as the desirable 
gualities for a person to possess, if we can 
accept thern as being the great things needful 
for us to have and know as useful citizens in 
the State, they are then by consequence the 
most essential thing which education has to 
teach. To prepare the pupil for complete 
living is the great function which education 
for business has to discharge, and the only 
sound basis of judging any educational course 
or program is to judge in what measure it 
discharges this function. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OR MEANING 
OF EDUCATION 


Education for Business may be defined as 
the process of training the normal youth who 
pursues it, with such knowledge, power, and 
skill as he can reasonably be expected to find 
useful in his immediate endeavor to earn a 
living in a recognized business activity. In 
the schools of today, where this training is 
offered, education for business must share 
with general education the responsibility of 
determining the place and the efficiency of 
the individual in society. In our modern 
schools, both forms of education may and 
should be pursued at the same time. The one 
ideal or objective should be training for 
efficient citizenship. 


Education for business is specific or separate 
only as it excludes the other forms of educa- 
tion. This means training only in one or 
more of the skills of routine office service. 
This type of learning still exists in some 
places and in some schools. Its aim is strictly 
vocational and its defense is justified only 
under stress of economic conditions affecting 
the pupil or that the pupil has previously 
had a more general training and is already in 
possession of a general education. 


Education for business is the combination 
of general education and commercial educa- 
tion which has as its purpose the training of 
the individual to be an originator in com- 
merce. Through this coordinated form of 
learning the pupil is able to develop a compre- 
hension of business as a social factor, while 
at the same time he acquires a means of 
entering business life through some specialized 


avenue, and in a mental state which makes 
rapid advancement for him possible. 


I assume then, this terminology to mean 
that a curriculum of education for business 
should include education for general efficiency, 
education for one’s specialized field of service, 
education for social relationships, and educa- 
tion for citizenship. 


THE SCHOOLS OR AGENCIES 
OFFERING TRAINING IN EDUCATION 
FOR BUSINESS 


The schools or agencies which offer training 
or courses in education for business subjects 
are many and varied in character. I shall not 
discuss here their origin, history and develop- 
ment, but merely discuss, very briefly, the 
purpose they serve in the general scheme of 
education today. 


There are, among this long list of schools, 
some which are perhaps more outstanding 
than all the rest. 


The Correspondence School came into 
existence because of a demand, or need, of a 
certain type of individual for a special type of 
training in a subject or subjects that he could 
not get at home or did not care to get at home. 
People who were too old to attend a regular 
school or college, but felt the urge for more 
study saw in this type of school their oppor- 
tunity because they could do the work at 
home without publicity. This type of school 
covers an infinite variety of subjects and 
almost every forin of human activity. 


The Y.M.C.A. schools, which offer business 
training as well as other types of training, is 
worthy of consideration in this discussion. 
The particular function of the Y.M.C.A. 
schools of business is to furnish men in 
business and in industry courses of instruction 
that will help them to become better fitted 
for their job and for advancement and also to 
attract young men to the environment of such 
an institution. 


The private business schools have reason to 
keep their courses of a more practical and 
more immediately useful nature than do most 
other types of schools where business training 
is offered. This is necessary because the 
student body is younger and want a training 
of a more clerical nature for immediate use in 
earning a living for themselves and be of 
assistance to the family. This type of school 
always has and probably always will serve a 
very valuable purpose in the general scheme 
of education for the pupil who must get into 
employment early in order to maintain him- 
self and perhaps help to maintain others. 
Commercial Education today owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the private schools of 
business because this type of school and the 
men who first organized them, had vision and 
courage, vision of a future need for the 
countless number of young people who have 
profited by the training received, and courage 
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to undertake and develop an entirely new 
type of education amidst prejudice and 
traditions. 


The private collegiate school of business 
generally has as its aims or purposes: first— 
to offer courses of more advanced content and 
perhaps an extension of culture into activities 
of life and a training in relationships, for 
scientific investigation into the field of in- 
dustrial society. This requires longer and 
more carefully planned courses. Second—it 
must also offer highly specialized short unit 
courses for men who want such courses only 
for their particular needs. This type of school 
too, has a place in the great scheme of educa- 
tion. While these schools are comparatively 
few in number, they are taking a place in the 
general field of business education not met 
by any other type of school. 


All of these schools, while private in char- 
acter, must assume public responsibility. It 
matters not whether a school is supported by 
the State, private endowment, or by tuition 
only, its responsibility is a public function and 
it owes its first duty to the public. Schools of 
business training are no different in this 
regard than are schools of law, medicine, or 
the ministry. Their first duty is to society 
and to the national life. 


The modern American high school perhaps 
offers the largest, and most varied oppor- 
tunity today to acquire an education for 
business. The pupils pursuing this course 
constitute one of the large groups in the field 
of general public education and because of 
this, and, too, because of the lack of agree- 
ment among educators as to where such a 
course should be undertaken, how long it 
should be continued, and what its content 
should be, constitutes one of the greatest 
problems in public education at the present 
time. It is gradually being solved though, and, 
I believe, to the satisfaction of the educators, 
the employing public, and to the pupil. This 
must be so because those responsible for the 
administration of our schools are continuing 
and increasing this opportunity in public 
education; the pupils who take these courses 
are constantly increasing in number, and the 
business public continue to employ those who 
are trained in these courses. 


This is due no doubt to the changed ideas 
as to what business education means. In the 
early stages of this development, the idea was 
a training in clerical skills and recording 
processes; while the modern idea includes this 
training it has gone much farther and now 
includes a training in social relationships. 
Thus the American high school has set up a 
task of training its youth in modern business 
procedure, economic relations and _ social 
efficiency. 

The great educational need of today is a 
course of about two years in length as a con- 
tinuation course beyond the high school for 
pupils who have finished a four-year high 
school commercial course, or its equivalent. 


Such a course might be offered as post gradu- 
ate work in high schoo!, but better in the 
Junior College because of the fact that the 
pupil would feel that he is in an institution of 
higher learning. The main purpose of such a 
course would be to add strength and maturity 
to courses already pursued in high school, an 
opportunity for the pupil to develop in a 
specialized field and continued and varying 
experiences in known fields. With this addi- 
tional training together with the maturity 
that goes with it, the pupil would be much 
better prepared to render more efficient 
service in whatever business activity he might 
engage. The curriculum content of such a 
course should be largely of the socialized type 
intended to create a finer development of the 
specialized skills, a larger vision of administra- 
tion procedures and a greater sense of personal 
responsibility in social relationships. 


Such a course would be welcomed by a 
large number of commercial course graduates 
who could not, and would not, go to college 
for four or five years. Colleges should be alive 
to this demand, and it is a demand, because 
many private schools are re-organizing their 
schools on this basis. The spirit of the times 
demands it, business demands it, and some 
type of progressive educational institution is 
going to provide it. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY, 
ITS CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT 


The scheme of the curriculum must take 
account of the adaptation of studies to the 
needs of the existing community life; it must 
select with the intention of improving the 
life we live in common so that the future will 
be better than the past. The curriculum must 
be planned with reference to placing proper 
emphasis on the essentials and the refine- 
ments. The things which are socially most 
fundamental, that is, which have to do with 
the experiences in which the widest groups 
share, are the essentials. The things which 
represent the needs of specialized groups and 
technical pursuits are secondary. 


Among people whose lives and experiences 
are so limited and circumscribed that it is 
practically possible for the individual to enter 
fully into almost all of the activities that go 
to make up life, there is no need of attempting 
to make any special arrangement of those 
things which are to be learned or of those 
kinds of skill that are to be acquired. Unde. 
these conditions life and education are 
synonymous. But under the present condi- 
tions of civilization where the body of 
knowledge and the various kinds of skill 
increase in volume and complexity, it becomes 
more and more difficult or impossible for the 
individual to acquire and experience in his 
own life all that society thinks and does, 
consequently there develops a somewhat rigid 
grouping of experiences which every normal 
individual is expected to acquire. There 
follows then an increasing gap between 
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formal education, and many of the activities 
that make up everyday life. Gradually there 
is an increasing amount of attention given 
to formalized courses of study. In some 
remarkable way the school] seems to expect to 
use the formalized traditional material in 
such a way as to make the children of today 
fit into the world of tomorrow. This type of 
school still exists, and this ideal of education 
still rernains as a large part of most of our 
present day school systems. 


There are other forces, however, which tend 
to overcome the tendency to keep the school 
an institution of the past in its essentials. The 
introduction of Music, Art, Commercial 
Subjects, Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
and Penmanship was the first recognition 
that the old form and idea of education was 
not adequate to the ever increasing demand 
of a more specialized form of education. 
These changes were not the result of the 
initiative on the part of school authorities, 
but of force exerted from without. In nearly 
all of the newer forms of specialized education 
the expense and initiative came from private 
schools and private organizations. The 
general public school curriculum then, is the 
expression of two not altogether harmonious 
sources; that of tradition and that of present 
recognized needs and tendencies. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of study should provide the 
materials which are necessary to the realiza- 
tion of those ideals, attitudes, interests, kinds 
of skill, and attributes of character which we 
set before us as the aim of education. 


The study of the nature and origin of the 
subject matter of education has shown that a 
very great variety of material is available for 
present use in such remaking of experience 
as will offer at least a moderate amount of 
satisfaction to the needs of today. The general 
character of this material is such as to suggest 
that it unay be used for the purpose of making 
the oncoming generation what those of the 
past have been, and more. If not, our schools 
have failed; failed in the use of funds intrusted 
to them, and failed in its service to the child. 
The course of study, pursued for twelve or 
sixteen years, should assist in the process of 
transforming the child.as he is by heredity, 
into a man fitted to do the work of the world. 
In rendering this service to education, the 
course of study supplies an organized and 
idealized environment, it furnishes the 
material for the building of character and the 
fundamental elements of success. 


The average high school child’s immediate 
world of things and interests is narrow. He is 
not likely to come in active contact with 
many of those larger forces which go to make 
the character of a modern, useful and success- 
ful business man. For him the contact of a 
well organized course of study provides a vast 
range of experience which is not limited. The 


mere existence of an environment, however, is 
not in itself sufficient to insure the right sort 
of development. To be surrounded by books 
does not necessarily mean that one will 
become a scholar. There must be created a 
desire to know. The course of study then 
must not only present something to do, but 
something worth doing. 


Education is not confined to books alone. 
The world with its thousand interests and 
occupations is a great school. The recorded 
experiences and wisdom of others may be of 
the greatest aid and benefit to us. We can 
look about us today and see many who have 
brought the light of that intelligence which 
has been the guiding star of others to bear 
upon their own paths, and by its aid have 
achieved an enviable position among men. 
Honor lies in doing well whatever we find to 
do, and the world estimates a man’s abilities 
in accordance with his success in whatever 
business or profession he may engage. 


From the select material which is presented 
in history, geography, literature, mathematics 
and science, the student is to get a view of the 
real world of human achievement; and 
through the re-living of many of the experi- 
ences which have been necessary in the 
development of the race, he is to begin to feel 
himself a part in this wonderful process of 
evolution. What is taught in the schools is 
not only one of the factors determining what 
the individual is to become, it is also a force 
in directing the course of states and nations. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


If the aim of education is to be realized, the 
extent to which subject matter can contribute 
to that result will depend upon the degree of 
its adaptation to those ends, which we set up 
as the social aim in education. As the grow- 
ing, or modern conception of education is pre- 
dominately social, the material selected for 
the course of study should emphasize that 
idea. This is the first principle in the selection 
of studies and in the making of curricula. In 
the selection of subject matter, then, we need 
to pay attention to that which represents the 
life of the present, and to choose it and use it 
in such a way as to weave into it that culture, 
skill, efficiency and refinements which the 
race should attain. 


RELATIVE VALUES IN THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


As the amount of material for use in schools 
is far beyond the limits of time available, the 
selection of studies becomes a matter of rela- 
tive values and in the end the judgment of 
relative values must depend more upon the 
social conditions, needs and activities of the 
present than upon any other standard. The 
idea of relative values must have a definite 
place in the selection of material since the 
limitless amount of material furnished by 
human experience is far beyond the possibility 
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of actual school use. School values must be 
based upon recognized life values. The object 
or function then, of the course of study, or a 
group of studies, is to provide material 
through which to realize the aims of educa- 
tion. To accomplish this it must provide an 
environment which is idealized and adapted 
to the learner; it must become a means of 
continued and varying experience; it must 
provide a stimulus to activity; it must afford 
material for character-building, with knowl- 
edge and activity made operative by created 
interests; it must be useful as a means of 
awakening social consciousness; it must fur- 
nish a basis for social adjustment, with the 
intellectual, moral and vocational combined 
into a complete whole. 


The selection of subject matter may be 
based upon such theories as that of discipline 
and that of culture epochs, but an adequate 
basis is to be found only in the harmonizing 
of many conflicting ideas. In the first place 
social needs and individual capacities must 
be balanced in such a way as to emphasize the 
social conception of life while giving due 
consideration to the interests and capacities 
of the individual. In the second place, the 
ideas of breadth and narrowness must be so 
utilized that the course of study will be broad 
enough to meet the needs of all classes, while 
narrow enough to make adequate individual 
mastery possible. The apparent conflict 
between the processes of formation of habits 
and development of character and ideals must 
be adjusted in a way that will provide an 
adequate basis of habit while developing the 
idea and attitudes necessary to the readjust- 
ment of the individual to his changing social 
environment. 


ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION 
AND TEACHING 


The Administrator is the person who is 
given the responsibility of setting up a pro- 
gram of educational procedure in the interests 
of learning. This program must, of necessity, 
include buildings, equipment, personnel, 
books, curricula, records, and reports. All of 
these are merely means to an end. This end 
must be effective learning. 


There is little to be said about the building 
itself, as it is merely a convenient place for the 
pupils and the teachers to meet. It should, 
however, be modern, well lighted, well heated, 
well ventilated and well equipped with the 
things necessary to aid the teachers in giving 
instruction. A fine, well equipped building, 
however, never has made a great school. It is 
that which goes on within its walls that makes 
the school great and the teacher is the one 
dominating factor in this greatness. It is the 
spirit that is created within the school that 
endures. 


It matters but little what school one 
attends, what course one pursues, of what 
books one studies if there is developed in the 
process the qualities of right thinking and 


right living, a sacred regard for the rights of 
others, a desire to render unselfish service, and 
a loyalty and devotion as a citizen to one’s 
country. In no other way can universal 
efficiency be so closely combined with good 
citizenship. To create an environment favor- 
able to such a program is the responsibility 
of the Administrator. 


The Supervisor is an expert in some special 
field of education, engaged in directing the 
activities and processes of teaching and 
learning in that field. In this capacity the 
Supervisor should be a member of the 
Administrator’s Staff. The more clearly the 
Superintendent or Administrator defines the 
functions of the Supervisor and then delegates 
them to him wholly, the more effective will 
be the service he renders in the interests of 
good teaching and consequently in efficient 
learning. 


To realize and achieve the desired goals 
in an educational program a definite policy of 
supervision must be adopted. A program of 
supervision must be based on clearly defined 
goals and accomplishment in education, and 
should be based on unity of purpose in educa- 
tion and at the same time recognize the need 
for variation in methods of teaching. It must 
also recognize as its chief obligation and its 
justification as being to assist in the solution 
of teachers’ problems. To create the interest 
in the teacher, to construct with them the 
curriculum content and the necessary subject 
outlines, methods, and best classroom proce- 
dure, is the task of the Supervisor. 


THE TEACHER 


The teacher is the all important factor in 
all school successes, not the hearer of lessons 
and the recorder of grades, but the real 
inspirational teacher. The kind whose 
knowledge is not confined between the covers 
of the text book used, but the one whose 
teaching carries on into life long after school 
days are over and whose memory is cherished, 
not so much for his book knowledge, so easily 
forgotten, but for his personality and the 
finer qualities of life. 


The great task of the teacher is to create in 
the minds of the pupils an interest in the 
subject taught, not so much as a subject, but 
as a part in the general process of education, 
and in the development of the mind. It is the 
function of the school and the duty of the 
teacher to take the mind of the pupil as 
created and help it to unfold until it discovers 
its own possibilities, and then guide it into 
right channels of thinking and doing. Our 
pupils need encouragement to sustain, instruc- 
tion to aid, and direction to guide them in this 
great effort. 


The great responsibility of the teacher is 
to create an interest in life, and an attitude 
toward life, in all of its refinements, to the 
end that the finest quality citizenship may be 
developed that will give the greatest service 
to humanity. 
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LITERATURE A FACTOR IN BUSINESS* 


by 


JOHN W. SULLIVAN, A.M., Ed.M. 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RESENT-DAY notions regarding both 
Pp business and literature suffer from the 
modern malady that Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton identifies as ‘the incapacity for doing 
things without overdoing things.” In the 
hectic stage of this malady, there is abundant 
evidence that overemphasis of either business 
or literature has in many respects determined 
the education of our day. Nabob and Brah- 
min contend for control of education, and 
under the business man’s insistence that 
business is the ultimate good 
in our present civilization, com- 


directed toward the production of goods and 
the offering of services to the end of social 
usefulness.”” Education, on the other hand, 
has, somewhat reluctantly, forsaken its former 
prejudice toward the utilitarian aspects of 
learning, and has endowed its curriculums 
with a broader social purpose. Business 
education is rapidly becoming education 
for business, and the transition results from 
something more than a turn of phrase. 
Broader concepts of commercial subjects and 

reinterpretations of classical 





subjects are indications of a 





merce has become a_ cult; 
whereas, under the educator’s 
persistence in preaching the 
eternal verities of literature, 
both literature and education 
have become creeds. Dogma- 
tized literature and idealized 
business have in many in- 
stances escaped the limitations 
of curriculums until our schools 
and colleges are made to appear 
as either mausoleums of culture 
or vaults of trade. 


Despite Chesterton’s jovial 
pessimism, the most encourag- 








growing recognition of the 
interdependence of classical 
culture and commercial cul- 
ture. This recognition has al- 
ready brought about some very 
beneficial adjustments of the 
methods and practices of both 
business and education for the 
new education for business 
admits the claims of both 
cultures, but denies the pre- 
tensions of each. Educators 
are beginning to widen the 
eye of the academic needle to 
allow students of business 
easier entrance to the haven 

















ing symptom in what he terms 
the modern malady is the very 
“overdoing things” that he decries, for over- 
emphasis reveals prejudices, makes causes 
evident, provokes crises, and renders remedial 
measures imperative. Partisanship produces 
protagonists vulnerable in proportion to their 
enthusiasms, and forces unbiased observers 
to accept the conviction that men make their 
causes quite as often as causes make their men, 
and that when the tail begins to wag the dog 
there is always something wrong with the dog. 


There can be no denying the fact that the 
conflict between the commercial and the 
classical attitude in education has reached its 
crisis in recent years, but there ought to be a 
present recognition of the fact that business 
and education are, perhaps, nearer together 
today than they have ever been, for business 
has redefined its purposes and education has 
enlarged its objectives sufficiently to provide 
for an effective compromise in the inevitable 
warfare of coexisting cultures. Business is 
no longer “fa working for profit,’ but is, 
instead, ‘“‘the aggregate of all activities 





of learning hitherto preempted 
by disciples of Aristotle, Plato, 
the Scholastics, and the more modern fol- 
lowers of Kant and Hume. Business men are 
becoming intrigued by the possibilities of 
education, and are tempted to broaden the 
business horizon to allow for the liberation of 
intelligence in broader fields of business 
service. Indeed, there now seems to be no 
valid reason for the practical man denying 
himself the advantages of culture, any more 
than there is for the cultured man scorning 
the necessity of being practical. Today, as 
yesterday and tomorrow, the truly educated 
man is the one who can escape servitude to 
his immediate interests and gain full partici- 
pation in the broader meaning of life. Edu- 
cators are beginning to appreciate this fact, 
and brushing aside the intellectual cobwebs 
of traditional scholarship, they are emerging 
from the garrets of exclusive culture into the 
freer atmosphere of social usefulness. Business 
men, on the other hand, are forsaking their 
ledgers, forgetting their golf links, and in- 
dulging, with an as yet surreptitious delight, 
in excursions into the realms of thought. 


*This is the third of a series of articles prepared for publication in “The Balance Sheet” exclusively. 
See the September, 1930, and November, 1930, issues for articles previously published. 
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Although the educational millenium when 
business men and educators may fraternize 
in the ethereal realms of literary appreciation 
seems not to have arrived as yet, the rivers 
of educational thought are beginning to flow 
with something nearer honey than were the 
turbid, often turgid, waters that divided the 
opinions and sustained the disputes of an 
earlier generation of educators and business 
men. 


Diverse cultures clash in every generation, 
and the resulting compromise is often a per- 
petuation of the most aggressive culture. 
Business having largely determined the cul- 
ture of the present generation is now becom- 
ing self-conscious, aggressive, and purposeful 
in its efforts to dominate the culture of the 
future. Recognizing appropriation as the 
means of conquest, business has become 
academic, and has already begun to explore 
older cultures for values useful in perpetuating 
the ideal of service on which commerce rests 
its claim to culture. In this exploration, 
business has seized upon literature as perhaps 
the most characteristic and permanent value 
to be derived from the older classical culture. 
In the absence of classical training, the 
business man has become a reader of books, 
and educators, at first aloof and resentful, 
have been sensitive to pressure, have capitu- 
lated, and have, somewhat reluctantly, 
yielded to the business man the right to 
continue his reading under their direction. 
Some of the bolder pedagogical spirits have, 
with the aggressiveness of housewives, sallied 
forth, brooms in hand, to repel the invasion 
of their precincts, only to throw their brooms 
away in the face of continued aggression, 
until it is doubtful whether educators have 
saved literature or business men have gained 
it. 

Under the influence of publishing-house 
propaganda, teachers of literature have 
become preachers of books, business men have 
been prevailed on to accept the synthetic 
culture to be derived from membership in 
book clubs, lyceum courses in literature have 
been made popular and populous, professors 
of literature have given radio talks in the 
interest of book departments of large mer- 
cantile establishments, and Literature, with 
a chastened spirit, has wept Niobe-like at the 
slaughter of her offspring. Nevertheless, this 
exploitation of literature may have its brighter 
aspects for perhaps the older classical attitude 
toward literature needed to be deprived of the 
exclusive possessions over which it gloated, 
perhaps literature should be commercialized 
to appeal to the commercially minded, and 
perhaps it is good that the business man be 
lured to read before his being prepared to 
understand. At any rate, the business man is 
now a reader of books, the professor of litera- 
ture a publisher’s salesman, and the writer 
often a mere diagnostician of a stimulated, 
sometimes simulated, popular taste for books. 
The present desire to be much read if not 
well read is, like Hamlet, ‘“‘fat and scant of 


breath,” but, unlike Hamlet, 
recognition of the fact that: 


it refuses 


“This realm dismantled was 

Of Jove himself; and now reigns ‘here 
a 
Hamlet; Act III, Scene 2 


The failure to recognize the substitution of 
“‘pajock”’ for ‘‘Jove’”’ in the “‘realm”’ of litera- 
ture is, however, not peculiarly modern. 
Formerly, acquaintance with literary criticism 
was mistaken for appreciation of literature, 
and the “‘pajock,’’ becoming pedantic, spread 
its feathers over meager substance and in- 
dulged in vainglorious strutting that evi- 
denced complete ignorance of the Jovian 
quality that gives literature permanence. For 
the peacock, there is no glory of the sun or of 
the universe, and all beauty is behind, slightly 
above, and to be judged only by its effect on 
the hens and alien fowl. For the literary 
pedant, all literature is in the past, slightly 
acove ordinary comprehension, and to be 
evaluated only by authority. Peacock and 
pedant, alike insignificant in their true 
proportions, enjoy in common the ability to 
create in the minds of observers an apprecia- 
tion that is quite unmindful of greater values 
to be found elsewhere. 


Employing this ability to the utmost, 
pedantry soon made of literature a thing of 
the schools, colleges, libraries, and literary 
seminars, a thing to be talked about with 
glib references to books about books, and a 
thing to be written about in critical termin- 
ology and the language of the footnotes, to 
the exclusion of the text itself. In the class- 
room, literature became a bulky cadaver to 
be examined under the critic’s microscope, 
subjected to test-tube methods of literary 
analysis, and formulated into an effective 
antitoxin for the protection of pupils who 
might otherwise be subject to literature itself. 
Scientific treatment of literature combined 
with historical criticism to attract attention 
to something apart from literature. Both 
attitudes have had their day, and both have 
had recognition given them in the fact that 
people have been effectually prevented from 
reading books. Pedantry, somewhat dis- 
comfited, has made a belated discovery that 
the study of terminologies and tropes, the 
analysis of Stratford’s topography, and the 
careful consideration of the bibulous ten- 
dencies of Poe or the methodical uprightness 
of Franklin, can do little to foster real appre- 
ciation of literature. However, with a recur- 
rence of vanity, pedantry has sought to 
secure itself in its own conceit by striving to 
maintain the thesis that true literature need 
not and can not be popular. Thus pedants 
have sought occasion to spread their feathers 
anew, only to gain the consciousness that in 
the absence of popular appreciation, the world 
is as sorry a place for pedants as it has ever 
been for peacocks. 


At present, the reaction against pedantry 
and fossilized opinions regarding literature 
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seems to be attaining its growth with all the 
peculiar awkwardness and startling manifesta- 
tions attendant on the process of growing. 
With business becoming academic and with 
professors becoming business-minded, litera- 
ture has fallen into the hands of lecturers and 
popularizers of books. On the lecture plat- 
form, literature appears as a glorious super- 
numerary bedecked in paste jewels and 
spangles, the recipient of occasional tribute 
and constant attention from the discarded 
thought of the lecturer’s enthusiastic utter- 
ances. It may well be that the pendulum has 
swung too far and that we are making a 
mistake in substituting enthusiasm for under- 
standing in the field of literature. Perhaps 
vapid utterances regarding books are not fit 
substitutes for misguided faith in the opinions 
of critics, but, at any rate, people are begin- 
ning to read, and among the readers of books 
is the hitherto uninterested business man. 
If nothing more can be said for our present 
interest in reading books, this interest is 
infinitely better than our foriner interest in 
reading about books, and a habit of reading, 
once developed, may eventually bring us a 
realization of the essence of literature. 


Meanwhile, literature, the elf-child of fancy 
continues to defy exact definition of its nature 
and moods. Perhaps it will always do so, 
and thus preserve the elusive quality that 
has made it so desirable, so alluring in its 
indefiniteness, and so attractively varied in 
its manifestations. Literature is, after all, a 
coquette wise in the fleeting glimpses of her- 
self given to those who read, but she remains 
ever the elf-child, fitful, fanciful, challenging, 
provoking, and incomprehensible. Nearly all 
of the individual’s appreciation of literature 
comes from his own vanity and from the 
conviction that the fleeting glimpses afforded 
him are the entire essence of literature. For 
some, literature is a thing of cathedral spires 
and the chaste splendors of organized thought; 
for others, a thing of floating cloud fringes and 
Olympian heights; for still others, the weekly 
magazine and the sport pages of the daily 
newspaper. For the individual reader, litera- 
ture can be nothing more than what he can 
read with interest and personal perception of 
its meaning. No great harm can come to 
literature if we admit the personal element as 
a large factor in appreciation of literary 
excellence, for the ability to perceive beauty 
is distributed much more widely than the 
critics have ever been willing to admit. After 
all, there are poets who read as there are 
poets who write, and if we admit the peasant 
Burns and the tavern-brawler Shakespeare in 
the second classification, we should find no 
great difficulty in including the bank clerk 
and the business man in the first. There is 
much to be said in favor of the person who 
reads a book because he likes it, for his liking 
may be “made of sterner stuff” than the 
critic’s affectations. This liking for books 
should, however, be the real thing and not a 
mere disposition toward books. Something 
more than mere information about books is 
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necessary if literature is to gain more than 
a passing interest from business men, and 
educators who are lending their efforts to 
interesting interpretations of epherneral mani- 
festations of literary effort must not be per- 
mitted to identify enthusiastic utterance of 
opinions with the quiet conviction that 
comes from personal appreciation and under- 
standing of the real good that is to be found 
in books. There can be no denying the fact 
that modern methods have reanimated 
literature by removing it from the baneful 
influence of German criticism, but there is a 
growing scepticism regarding the trend of our 
present enthusiasms for books. The business 
man may be cultivating a love for reading, or 
he may merely be being led by the nose-ring 
of charlantanry into carefully prepared fields 
of literary appreciation where he may snort, 
paw, and cavort to his heart’s content in a 
way to give force to Goethe’s: 


“‘Nothing is so terrible as active ignorance.” 


For too long a time, American criticism 
has popularized itself by pert phrases and 
glib slogans, mistaking flesh for spirit and 
pseudo—reality for substance in its efforts to 
gain interest without getting understanding. 
Despite this overshadowing tendency of 
modern criticism, the elfish literature has 
remained as elusive as ever and has accepted 
with sportive laughter the fact that although 
in recent years there has been no perceptible 
growth in appreciation of the eternal reality 
of literature, there has been a great deal more 
gossip concerning the external manifestations 
of the subject. 


Literature in its most extended significance 
comprehends everything written in any 
language and colored by the personality and 
temperament of the writer. In a narrower 
sense, literature is restricted to writings to 
which the author has imparted grace, charm, 
attractiveness, beauty, feeling, pathos, and 
sublimity. H. A. Taine, in the introduction 
to his ‘‘History of English Literature”’ says, 
“The more a book brings sentiments into 
light, the more it is a work of literature; for 
the proper office of literature is to make senti- 
ments visible.” Matthew Arnold, “the 
Greek Sophist with the Oxford manner,” 
defined literature as a criticism of life, and 
sought in books the “sweet reasonableness’”’ 
that he held to be the essence of life. Upton 
Sinclair, the self-appointed scourge of in- 
dustrialism presents literature as the pro- 
duction of a race of sycophants. Nevertheless, 
literature remains undefined, unless it can be 
recognized as the outward manifestation of 
the evolution of humanity’s thought from 
barbarism to civilization and from one civiliz- 
ation to another, the record of mankind’s 
finite attempt to solve the riddle of the 
infinite, and the voice of many “crying in the 
wilderness” of thought. Infinitely varied in 
its semblance but surprisingly uniform in its 
reality, literature can best be recognized by 
the fact that it has life, interprets life, and is 
life. In life, but not of it, of life but not in it, 
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literature has never been far from the institu- 
tions and practices of the times that provoke 
its utterance and sustain its existence. 


The literary mind has often been preju- 
diced, cynical, warped, and mystic, but it has 
never been unconcerned with man’s chief 
problem of living a well-rounded and fully- 
developed life. Even Milton, whose soul “‘like 
a star dwelt apart,’’ sought an audience “‘fit 
though few,” and the morbid, misanthropic 
Dean Swift says in a letter written to Alex- 
ander Pope in 1725, ‘““The chief end I propose 
to myself in all my labours is to vex the 
world.” Milton and Swift are fair examples of 
the mystic personalities among literary men, 
but even they gave their work to the world 
about them, the one to ennoble the world, 
the other to vex it; but both to influence it. 
When we add to these men a host of others 
who have lived life and tried to interpret it 
for humanity, we are forced to the conclusion 
that literature is the heart-throb of humanity 
laboring under the burden of mortality. 
Sometimes this heart-throb gains utterance 
in a cry of grief and torment, sometimes in a 
grunt of satisfaction with material pleasures, 
sometimes in the wailing of a damned soul 
despairing of the universe, sometimes in the 
joyous note of one who has perceived glory 
in the commonplace and caught a vision of 
the glory that is infinity, sometimes in the 
querulous quibbling of the disillusioned 
spirit, sometimes in the insouciant blathering 
of one who feels that he holds the solution of 
life itself; always in accents vibrant with the 
undertones of the social conditions to which 
it owes its being. From Sophocles to O’Neill, 
from Balzac to Dreiser, from Rabelais to 
Sinclair, from Shelley to Kilmer, and from 
Plato to Emerson, literature has remained 
the same; a compensation for the sterner 
aspects of reality. At best, literature is a 
portrait of vicarious experience and of un- 
realities that simulate the real, but because 
men live the unreal so much more readily 
than they do the real, the thoughts of litera- 
ture become the convictions of men and 
influence the society in which man lives. 


Closely paralleling literature as a social 
product determined by human achievement 
and as a social process determining new 
achievement, business has, through centuries, 
evolved a consciousness of its purpose and 
importance, has emerged from its former 
materialism, and endowing its methods and 
practices with a new idealism based on service 
has acquired academic status, social con- 
sciousness, and a sense of responsibility for 
the thoughts and convictions of men. Sharing 
with literature a self-consciousness that makes 
its purposes palpable, business has thus far 
met determined resistance to its attempts to 
establish itself as a separate culture. Despite 
this resistance, which is offered largely by 
those who refuse to share the classical culture 
with the ubiquitous offspring of trade, busi- 
ness, as the outstanding contribution to our 
present civilization, is now in a position to 








enforce its demands, and education will, as 
it always does, effect a compromise that will 
enable it to teach men how to think the 
thoughts that they will think anyway. When 
trade was an abomination and profit a mer- 
cenary thing, the heyday of classical culture 
wisely refused sanction to the utilitarian 
aspects of education, but now that temples of 
commerce share campus privileges with 
shrines of culture, classicism is beginning to 
relinquish its claims to exclusive enlighten- 
ment, and is exhibiting, a hitherto unsus- 
pected, willingness to share in the advantages 
of commerce that makes culture possible. 


In the presence of a yielding classicism the 
commercial attitude has lost some of its 
aggressiveness, and in reaching out for those 
values that are permanent in the realm of 
thought, business has gained recognition of 
the fact that much of its achievement is 
represented in terms of brick and mortar, 
whereas literature, the symbol of classic 
culture, has inscribed the record of its 
accomplishments on the permanent scroll of 
progress. 


As classicist and commercialist came 
nearer together in their points of view toward 
education, parallel cultures merge their 
separate identities in a composite culture 
more truly representative of progress. With 
education beginning to admit the commercial 
point of view and with business exhibiting 
more tolerance for the classical attitude 
toward literature, there may eventually result 
an appreciation of literature superior to 
anything thus far attained by the Platonist, 
the Classicist, the Emersonian transcendenta- 
list, the business man who reads books, or the 
pedagogue who cherishes the Brahmin atti- 
tude toward literature. This possibility may 
effect some very beneficial results for both 
business and literature, and with recognition 
of the fact that business has often been a 
factor in literature, there may come an 
understanding of the necessity of literature’s 
being a factor in business. Hitherto, literature 
has been forced to wait upon developments 
in business, whereas, business has deliber- 
ately deprived itself of the power that litera- 
ture holds to influence the sentiments and 
determine the purposes of men. 


As a factor in business, literature will gain 
a directness of influence thus far denied it by 
the failure of business to understand the 
nature and manifestations of a social purpose 
in literature akin to the social purpose of 
business itself. Dickens, with “Hard Times,”’ 
and Lewis, with “Babbitt,” may have had 
some effect in determining the direction of 
business thought, but these novels, as many 
others in the same field, mirrored conditions 
far more than they projected new conditions. 
English industrialism had already begun to 
acknowledge the futility of its body-maiming 
and soul-crushing efficiency before Dickens 
turned the pitiless light of publicity in upon 
the crowded lodgings and germ-laden work- 
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shops of his day, and American business dis- 
owned its Babbits long before Lewis made the 
character immortal. To some extent this 
condition will, perhaps, always remain the 
same, for literature has always been definitely 
a social product and only by implication a 
social process. Business, on the other hand, 
has determined social conditions at least as 
often as it has accepted them. Allied with 
literature, business can realize its long sought 
for escape from the domination of conditions 
surrounding it, and in the new freedom thus 
acquired, can mould a civilization worthy of 
its aspirations and superior to anything that 
has preceded it. 


With the exception of religion, probably no 
influences have had so much effect on social 
attitudes and ideals as have business and 
literature. Religion, with more wisdom than 
business, gave early recognition to the power 
of literature, and the Bible, under the protect- 
ing sanction thus afforded it, gained new 
power to influence the emotions and purposes 
of generations of devout men. Education 
next adopted literature, and found itself 
possessed of an unruly child, not so much 
because of the wilfulness of literature as 
because of the fact that education has re- 
mained, through centuries, almost entirely a 
social product content and self-satisfied in 
singleness of purpose to teach men how to do 
what has been done and how to think what 
has been thought. Business, however, has 
always shown a disposition to determine 
conditions rather than to allow conditions to 
determine business, and the surprising thing 
is not that business is evincing an interest in 
literature so much as it is that business has 
waited so long to do so. 


On the plane of social service, literature and 
business have already met as alien cultures, 
and the present possibility of their uniting to 
form a combined culture more adapted to the 
needs of progress depends on the relinquish- 
ment of their separate prejudices and the 
adoption of tolerance based on understanding 
of diverse points of view. Blatant self- 
sufficiency, horny-fisted practicality, and 
hard-headed scorn for the theories of idealists 
must depart from the business attitude in 
return for the classicist’s abandonment of 
superiority, exclusive rights to culture, and 
sole responsibility in moulding the thoughts of 
men. So far as literature is concerned in this 
merging of culture, the “certain rich man” 
and the righteous, but afflicted “‘beggar’’ 
must begin to show willingness to adjust their 
differences if the future is to be deprived of 
the antagonism of a Dives of commerce and 
a Lazarus of idealism. In effecting this 
adjustment, education will have its part as 
soon as progress permits the beginnings of new 
traditional attitudes that will make new 
education possible. 


The new education for business will be 
recognized by broader concepts of both 
commercial and classical subjects. New 
subjects will be taught with certainty, and 


old subjects will be reinterpreted. Students 
will pursue business subjects without being 
unmindful of the cultural values in these 
subjects, and they will begin to perceive 
possibilities of practical applications in 
subjects formerly termed cultural. Education 
itself, will remain the same, for there is 
essentially nothing wrong with education, 
except its failure to recognize that it can never 
be right. 


Ever laggard in pursuit of progress, educa- 
tion manifests a fixed certainty of direction, 
and comes, eventually, to inherit all good 
things with a blissful complacency that 
assumes full credit for making good things 
possible. When classicist and commercialist 
face the future with united purpose, education 
will adopt the new purpose with a supreme 
conviction that there had never been any 
other point of view possible, and will endow 
with the sanction of tradition and authority 
methods and subjects previously condemned 
as incongruous and alien. 


For the business man and the educator 
alike, the implication to be derived from the 
present trend of educational thought is the 
same, namely, that modern business depends 
as much on well-developed brains as business 
formerly did on aggressive practicality, and 
that modern education depends as much on a 
practical application of intelligence as it 
formerly did on an overdevelopment of 
idealism. With business man and educator 
sharing equally in the acceptance of this 
implication, George Bernard Shaw’s, “We 
cram our children with lies, and punish any- 
one who tries to enlighten them” may be 
rendered trite and unnecessary, so far as it 
was meant to apply to education; literature, 
the handmaid of culture, may be made to 
serve the needs of progress; and business, 
always a factor in literature, may accept the 
possibility of literature’s being a factor in 
business. 


Literature will become a factor in business: 


When business education, escaping the 
narrow boundaries of vocational determina- 
tion and specialized activity, shall have 
become education for business. 


When modern classicism shall gain recog- 
nition of modern business as the dominant 
modern culture. 


When business, as the outstanding achieve- 
ment of our present civilization, begins to 
understand the nature of its achievement 
sufficiently to gain broader understanding of 
business-purpose. 


When liberal arts and applied arts shall 
have merged in the common purpose of inter- 
preting the meaning of life. 


When commercial education, refusing to 
develop inferiority complexes, learns to 
invade classic culture for values that may be 
useful in business. 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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STUDYING STUDENT INTERESTS 
IN COMMERCIAL CLUBS* 


by 


J. EDWIN FISHER, M.A. 
Union High School 
McMechen, West Virginia 


IGH school clubs have been in exist- 
ence for a number of years, being an 
outstanding success in a few instances 

and a dismal failure in many more. It is a 
common occurrence to find an outstanding 
club with another equally weak in the same 
school at the same time. 


The commercial club studied here was 
organized in 1924. The club is constantly 
cafrying on research studies aiming at in- 
creased usefulness to the members. 


This article summarizes one 


required to assume all the responsibilities 
they are capable of carrying on successfully. 
The teachers in charge should guide the ship 
to a successful landing in every undertaking, 
failures are discouraging even in a club pro- 
gram and can usually be avoided by tactful 
methods on the part of the faculty representa- 
tives at the psychological moment. 


TABLE I 
STUDYING STUDENT INTERESTS 
Students Name. . 





of the research projects which 


Encircle the number | that 





shows promise. The conclu- 
sions arrived at will aid in 
directing the club activities ac- 
cording to community and stu- 
dent needs. The items used in 
TABLE I were secured by con- 
ducting a preliminary study, 
the results of which were com- 
bined with the projects the 
club had previously been carry- 
ing on. A similar questionnaire 
may be constructed for other 
high school and college clubs. 
This study was made in cooper- 
ation with all the members of 
the commercial department in 











tells what grade you are a 
member of in high school: 


9 10 11 12 


The aim of this study is to 
determine the student interests 
and desires in planning the 
club programs and club activi- 
ties for the year. 


Throughout this study the 
members will check y the 
items they think the club 
should engage in this year. 








PROJECTS SUGGESTED 








our high school. The problems 

of all clubs are similar in many respects and 
this plan of determining club interests should 
be useful generally. 


Many of the items of the questionnaire 
shown in TABLE I were suggested by the 
club members themselves. Student sugges- 
tions, like teacher suggestions, if encouraged 
and put into practice, may materially improve 
the entire organization. 


There is no good reason why all high school 
clubs should not be constructive factors in the 
upbuilding of the departments that sponsor 
them. An important factor in the success of a 
club is the interest taken in the project by 
the faculty representatives in charge. A 
successful club requires guidance and direc- 
tion from the faculty if anything worthwhile 
is to be accomplished. Student participation 
should be encouraged in all activities to the 
limit. The extent to which students may 
guide the affairs of a club depends upon the 
membership, maturity, and community 
served by the school. The students should be 


BY TEACHERS 


. Learning How to Study. . 

. Self-Study Personal Qualities. . 

. Travel Long Trips (Heinz) . rae 
Penmanship (3 times s weekly)... Se cape hen 

. Magazine Articles. A Fae ae 

. Business Books. . Saree ieee 

. Programs as Last wert. ... .. 

. Educational and Vocational Guidance. . 

. Vocational & Educational Guidance..... 

, Deeey Mamericmay Cities... .. 2. 20 05 005s es 


PROJECTS SUGGESTED BY STUDENTS 
NOT PREVIOUSLY ENJOYED 


More Tours. . 

More Cinuities. : ; 

. Study Suscented Corporations. . oe 
Commerce Club Basketball. ........... 
. Picnics. Pe ecard 

. Study Suncentid adnan in... 


. Commercial — Baa ata) oa a eedera 
. Parties. si alee 
’ Business Poems. 


SOMNIANAWHH 


—" 


Woy An PWD 


*This is the second article contributed by Mr. Fisher on the sneot of ‘“‘Commercial Clubs.’’ The 
first article appeared in the October, 1930, issue of the ‘‘Balance Sheet.’ 
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10. Outside Speakers. . ‘ 

11. Commit Parts on Programs. 

12. Business Reading Circle. sane wediene 
ee 
14. ee eee °--- ireese eh Aine 
15. Moving Pictures. . 

16. Original Programs. 

17. Study Successful Industries . 


Additional Suggestions: 


VOCATIONS THE CLUB SHOULD 
STUDY DURING THE SCHOOL 


YEAR 1930-31 
pe aire fentns 0 Gicre op gin iacnie acu a ete 
ie og 2a tae se acal cists ao a 
LE IIIS ook 5 oc. bso w: a woe ens 
RRS rea Se care 
I ac bade de Wa Selene ae ws 
. Author... . 
. Physical Education and ‘Coaching . 
. Photography. . ess a 
eee ies... .. ...... «0s oo os 
. Advertising .. Pee ee heels oe 
. Electrical Installation . 
. Architect . ; 
. Bea Business Executive. 
. Civil Service. Le eee Ee ee ee 
Sa ae ke cach sila. dave cases aed dt we aon ls anes 
. Dentist. . 
, amoetor..... gacee 
. Earning Your Way Through College. aia 
» eee pei Service. 
. Farming. . 
yO Journalist. . sche i ca dc che basta seas eae 
24. lil a A a i ial 
25. Teacher. 
26. Engineer. . : 
27. Interior Decoration . 
28. Stage Careers. 
29. Window Display. . 
30. Machine Shop Workers. . 
31. Photo-Engraver. . Ra eodlee Wake oa 
ee ee 
A a 
Bi, MU II, 55 oe oo ic ct os we bie seaside os 
Re a” ere 
36. Nursing. ; EE RR eT oe 
37. Home Economists. 
38. Beauty Culture....... 


—_ 
ROOONAMNAPWNH ES 


DO et et et et tt 
COMMON AU PWN 


nN dN 
| al 


Name others here: 


COMMUNITY TOURS OF INDUSTRIES 


1. Can Factory. . 
2. Courthouse... ‘ 
3. State Penitentiary «. 
4. Ajax Factory . 


Oe Se Bic: do ds ila Shin sad aaa 
ER a re een 
i 5 onan are ears de Wide abe 
SB. BD BP RGIOEY «ooo noe sc ce ss becesense 
9. BEE. (0087808 se tere cierss 
10. Shirt Factory. . 

11. Stifle Calico....... 

12. Com. Dept. Wheeling High ‘School. . 


LOCAL AND DISTANT TOURS 


Bc So 55 iso Saeleew awerisnde te 
eh IS os os as on oe coe oad wes 
Oe re 
16. ae De ee PONS ee ee eee 
17. Hiking. . 

18. Nature Study .. 

19. Theatre...... 

20. Radio Broadcasting. . 

21. Bakery.. 

22. Wheeling Corrugating. . 

23. Ellis & Helfer Candy Co.. Oe whan 
ee 


Should the Commercial Efficiency Contest 
Be Continued? YES........NO........ 

What should be the amount of the annual club 
When. vs. 50.08 

Should Commercial Club Activities be 
limited to members as a rule.or should other 
students be admitted? Members only 
Others Too. - 


STATISTICIAN FOR THIS STUDY 


Faculty representatives must exercise the 
greatest care in selecting officers for the club. 
The proper officers will have a constructive 
influence upon the members while officers of 
the wrong type will wreck a good club in a 
very short time. The club studied here has 
for the past year had presiding officers 
appointed by the faculty representatives for 
three successive meetings. This experiment 
has convinced us that valuable experience is 
acquired by the club officers. The plan makes 
possible the distribution of this valuable 
experience among all members capable of 
successfully filling the leading offices. The 
competition to excel among each succeeding 
group of officers makes the experiment a 
noble one of great promise. 


Many clubs fail because the things under- 
taken are without value and sometimes even 
dangerous. If a study such as the one pre- 
sented here is made intelligently student 
interest is assured. With student interest the 
success of the club is a certainty. A definite 
aim is an essential of all successful clubs. 
In selecting faculty representatives for a 
club the school authorities are assuming an 
immense responsibility because a keen faculty 
interest is the first essential in building up a 
strong student interest. 


TABLE II presents the division of the 
students that took part in this study among 
the four classes of the high school that 
sponsored this study. The commercial 
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department of this school enrolls eighty-five 
students, all of whom are included in this 
study. Seventy-eight are members of the 
club while seven were not members. The 
club enrolls approximately one fourth of all 
the high school students. 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN 
THIS STUDY 














YEAR IN SCHOOL NUMBER 
Freshman 39 
Sophomore 17 
Junior 14 
Senior 8 

Total 78 











The club projects suggested as worth while 
by the faculty representatives are listed in 
TABLE III and appear in the order of rank 
by the entire membership. The classes differ 
in the emphasis placed upon the various 
projects, and this is as it should be, especially 
in the case of a project such as “How To 
Study” which naturally is needed more by the 
Freshman group than by any other. Accord- 
ing to the tabulated results of the study the 
students rank the projects as follows: 1. Long 
Distance Tours, 2. Learning How To Study, 
3. Vocational and Educational Guidance, 
4. Study American Cities, 5. Business Maga- 
zines, 6. Penmanship, 7. Programs as Pre- 
sented Last Year, 8. Business Books, and 
9. Self-Study. 

It is interesting to observe that Self Study 
is ranked as least important of all the projects 
listed and suggested by the faculty, self-study 
in this project includes a careful study of the 


each semester and involves recording the 
findings on the permanent records with the 
students subject grades for later use in 
intelligent placement. Another important 
factor shown by TABLE III is the popularity 
among the students of all the suggested 
projects. In this study the Heinz-Long Dis- 
tance Tour proved to be the most popular, 
this is due in part to the fact that this trip 
was an outstanding accomplishment among 
the club’s activities to date and had taken 
place a few days before this study was 
undertaken. The Heinz Tour involves a 
motor coach trip of about one hundred and 
fifty miles for the club here studied. The 
first tour conducted to Pittsburgh was so 
popular with the student members that it 
had to be repeated a few weeks after the first 
tour had taken place to accommodate those 
desirous of benefiting by the opportunities 
afforded by this directed tour. While the long 
distance tour idea started with the Heinz 
plant other attractions were immediately 
included to assure something of interest to all 
making the trip. The Carnegie Museum, 
the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and radio station KDKA were visited 
and proved of intense interest. The Inter- 
national Art exhibit was being shown at the 
museum at the time and was a rare treat for 
those gifted along this line. In the preliminary 


,study “Learning How To Study” proved 


most popular. All the projects should prob- 
ably be continued according to the vote. 


The Club projects suggested by students 
were voted on by the club membership and 
the results are reproduced in TABLE IV. 
The four classes of the high school according 
to grades agree fairly well in their evaluations 
of the projects considered. Starting with the 
project considered most important and ending 
with the one considered least valuable by 
the membership we have the following align- 
ment: More Tours, Moving Pictures, Outside 
Speakers, Commercial Banquet, Club Parties, 




















personal qualities of each commercial student Club Basketball Team, Picnics, Musical 
TABLE III 
CLUB PROJECTS SUGGESTED BY TEACHERS 
YEAR IN SCHOOL 
RANK PROJECTS ———|———_| TOTAL 
9 10 11 12 
1 Long Distance Tours (Travel—Heinz)......} 31 16 12 7 66 
2 Learning How To Study.. Te 11 10 0 47 
3 Vocational and Educational Guidance. ok takers 24 8 11 3 46 
4 Study American Cities. 23 6 11 5 45 
5 Business Magazines. . 15 7 8 3 33 
6 Penmanship (3 Times Weekly). 10 3 11 a 28 
Ff Programs as Presented Last Year.. nares 14 6 5 2 27 
8 = ee 13 4 5 1 23 
9 cee tei a ali ong ari eteeso aes 6 3 5 1 15 
Students Studied From Each Class.........| 39 17 14 8 78 
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Programs, More Chuckles, Teacher Speakers, 
Study Successful Corporations, Study Suc- 
cessful Business Men, Business Poems, Study 
Successful Industries, Original Programs, 
Business Reading Circle, Commit Parts on 
Programs. 


The rank indicated appears to be about as 
sound as any one could expect from any 
group of persons even of more mature years. 


Several students suggested projects not 
considered by the committee in making up 
the questionnaire used for the study. These 
suggestions should be given careful considera- 
tion. 


A much greater variation between the 
most popular and the least popular project 
suggested by the students themselves exists 
here than was found in TABLE III where the 
projects suggested by the faculty were 
considered. 


When the suggestion was made that one 
number on each club program should be on 
guidance in some vocational field of interest to 
the membership the first question that came 
up for consideration was what vocations are 
these students interested in and how can the 
facts be presented efficiently and effectively. 
It was decided to make a preliminary study 
among the student body and to use the 
preliminary study in making a more detailed 
study of the interests in this important field. 


The seventy-eight members rank the 
selected vocations in TABLE V in the follow- 
ing order: Stenography, Earning Your Way 
Through College, Sewing, Salesmanship, 
Physical Education and Coaching, Teacher, 
Accounting, Advertising, Beauty Culture, 
Aviation, Journalist, Home Economics, Nurs- 
ing, Stage Careers, Lithographer, Window 
Displays, Be a Business Executive, Art, 
Photography, Home Economist, Interior 
Decorator, Farming, U. S. Forest Service, 
Doctor, U. S. Foreign Service, Lawyer, 
Electrical Installation, Architect, Civil Serv- 
ice, Engineer, The Pressman, The Composi- 
tor, Photo Engraver, Dentist, Author, 
Machine Shop Workers, and Foundry Wor- 
kers. 


TABLE V shows that the interests of the 
group of commercial students used in this 
study are spread over a wide field of voca- 
tional activity. 


In the club used for this study tours started 
in the simplest way by taking a class in 
Commercial Law to the County Court House 
while court was in progress. This soon spread 
and the popularity and apparent value of the 
trip induced the authorities to approve a trip 
to the State Penitentiary and local industries 
as well as tours to the Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh. 




















TABLE IV 
CLUB PROJECTS SUGGESTED BY STUDENTS 
YEAR IN SCHOOL 
RANK PROJECTS TOTAL 
G 10 11 12 

1 More Tours. . 33 14 15 8 70 
2.5 | Moving Pictures. . 36 10 14 4 64 
2.5 | Outside Speakers .. 28 12 17 7 64 
a Commercial Banquet. . 33 9 10 8 60 
5 Club Parties . 31 9 12 7 59 
6.5 | Club Basketball Team. 34 y 10 5 58 
6.5 | Picnics. . , 31 12 9 6 58 
8 Musical Programs. . 29 8 10 8 55 
9 More Chuckles. . 24 10 10 5 49 
10 Teacher Speakers. . 17 8 16 5 46 
11 Study Successful Corporations. . 12 7 11 2 32 
12.5 | Study Successful Business Men . 9 7 12 2 30 
12.5 | Business Poems. sf ecclate aan Sua een 14 8 4 30 
14 Study Successful Industries. . eee eee eee 8 3 29 
15 Original Programs. . ead tatchvew axteekes 11 3 7 1 22 
16 Business Reading Circle.................. 5 2 2 3 12 
17 Commit Parts on Programs............... 8 2 1 0 11 
Students Studied from each Class.........| 39 17 14 8 78 

Additional Individual venous 
Commercial Plays. : 1 sh ne 1 2 
Seasonal Parties. . EE Ee eT ee 1 ie atthe 1 
Visit Other Schools...................... 1 1 
Oral Readings. . 1 1 
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TABLE V 


VOCATIONS THE CLUB SHOULD STUDY DURING 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 




















YEAR IN SCHOOL 
RANK VOCATIONS TOTAL 
9 10 11 12 

1 Stenography .. eet a 11 14 2 58 
2 Earning Your Way Through College. cee 19 5 7 3 34 
3 Sewing. . - 5 aoe 23 3 6 0 32 
5 Salesmanship. . 9 8 10 4 31 
5 Physical Education and | Coaching. . 19 5 4 3 31 
5 Teacher . : ; 16 7 7 1 31 
7.9 Accounting . 14 3 12 1 30 
760 Advertising. . 12 5 8 5 30 
9 Beauty Culture. 20 4 4 1 29 
10.5 | Aviation. 14 6 6 2 28 
10.5 Journalist . . . ET Sy Pee era? 11 6 7 “ 28 
12 IE MIO. 5 0.6 oe 65 0n woes 5 weve wa es 19 1 5 0 25 
13 Nursing .. ; 15 5 3 1 24 
id Stage Careers. 14 3 3 2 22 
15 Lithographer. . tare Oe oy ee ac 10 4 4 3 21 
16.5 Wintew Wieiens....................... 7 6 + 3 20 
16.5 | Be A Business Executive. ................ S + 8 3 20 
18.5 | Art. 9 5 3 1 18 
18.5 Photography. . 10 3 4 1 18 
20 Home Economist. . Be beghtcnt teeth gor wee 9 3 3 0 15 
21.5 Interior Decorator................0-0 00. 6 3 2 2 13 
21.5 | Farming.. 7 3 2 1 13 
4.51 U.@. Forest Service. 5 2 3 2 12 
24.5 | Doctor.. 6 4 1 1 12 
24.5 | U.S. Foreign Service. 6 3 0 3 12 
24.5 | Lawyer.. 7 4 0 1 12 
27 Electrical Installation. . 6 4 1 0 11 
30 Architect. 8 2 0 0 10 
30 Civil Service. . Wiad cichisdhnm seas ncweia bictaren 2 4 2 2 10 
30 ee a ce oe a hh 4 3 2 1 10 
30 EE ea ee ear ee 4 0 4 2 10 
30 ee 6 2 2 0 10 
34 Photo a ; 6 2 1 0 9 
35 Dentist . ‘ F 3 1 0 7 
36.5 | Author.. DA chee ces aes erated 2 0 1 2 5 
36.5 Machine Shop Workers. Beats soles mamreunte die fasioad 3 2 0 0 5 
38 Foundry Workers. 0 0 2 1 3 
Students Participating Froin Each Class.....| 39 17 14 8 78 




















The tours division of this study carries with 
it the greatest popularity of the projects 
undertaken to date by the organization. The 
interest expressed in TABLE VI by the 
student body is shared by the faculty because 
of the educational value and the opportunities 
afforded for the studying of vocational occu- 
pations at first hand. 


The tours would vary in particular com- 
munities depending upon the industries, 
institutions, and public works located within 
a reasonable distance, however all communi- 
ties offer some opportunities for such activities 
to the progressive teacher. The sample 
community studied here makes trips to 
Pittsburgh industrial plants and museums in 


modern motor coaches costing the student 
less than three dollars for a full day’s trip 
with the services of the motor coach available 
throughout the day possible. The mileage 
on this tour is one hundred and fifty miles. 


The popularity rank of the tours in the 
local community as shown by the summary of 
this study in TABLE VI is as follows: State 
Penitentiary, Ice Cream Factory, Radio 
Broadcasting, Airplane Factory, Commercial 
Dept., Wheeling High School, Theatre, 
Hiking, Ellis & Helfer Candy Co., Can 
Factory, Glass Factory, Go Touring, Wheel- 
ing Steel, Court House, Bakery, Pottery, 
Match Factory, Ajax Factory, Tobacco 
Factory, etc. 
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TABLE VI 


TOURS OF COMMUNITY INDUSTRIES DESIRED 






































YEAR IN SCHOOL 
RANK INDUSTRIES TOTAL 
9 10 11 12 

1 gg es ce 13 17 5 70 
2 Coty hon OR ee hada lay 30 15 15 7 67 
3.5 | Radio Broadcasting. . 30 l4 13 5 62 
3.5 | Airplane Factory .. isang) oe 16 12 4 62 
5 Commercial —_ Wheeling High § School. cha 31 15 7 7 60 
6 Theatre. - 28 13 13 5 59 
7 Hiking .. 32 12 8 6 58 
8 Ellis & Helfer Candy ¢ Co.. 23 14 11 5 53 
9.5 | Can Factory.. 20 14 12 6 52 
9.5 Glass Factory... ai cases sie ee 12 12 5 52 
11 nk, awxirdinne dedwiunne ava 26 11 8 5 50 
12 is Soins ewanme ke ee eee 21 11 10 6 48 
13 EE I 6k Gstee seie-atadelet ns +9 coms 18 12 10 5 45 
14 Bakery... 21 12 7 4 44 
15.5 | Pottery Plant. 18 12 9 2 41 
15.5 | Match Factory... 18 12 6 5 41 
17 Ajax Factory. . 22 9 8 1 40 
18 Tobacco Factory. . 19 7 8 1 35 
19 Wheeling Corrugating... 17 8 7 2 34 
20 Stifle Calico. 13 9 9 2 33 
21.5 | Tile Factory .. se oe doin. 8 Rivero peur, eae eas 13 11 5 2 31 
21.5 Pajama Factory.................... es 6 2 2 31 
23 ee re, a 6 2 2 30 
24 Shirt Factory... 16 8 2 2 28 
Students Participating...................| 39 17 14 8 78 

The Commercial Efficiency Contest is a TABLE VII 


school contest in all commercial subjects in 
which all commercial students take part. 
The project has functioned successfully for 
the past two years and the students vote in 
this study as shown in TABLE VII indicates 
a keen student interest in the project. The 
Commercial Efficiency Contest creates greater 
interest in the subjects taught in this depart- 
ment. For schools that participate in State 
Commercial Contests this local contest is 
excellent preliminary training. The contest 
should be scheduled just before or at approxi- 
mately the same time as the State Contests 
near the end of the school year. 


The study indicates that the popularity of 
the undertaking is uniform throughout the 
four classes of the high school, this is due to 
the fairness with which the contests have been 
conducted since their inception. Objective 
tests are essential in doing this work effi- 
ciently. An interesting feature of the study 
presented in TABLE VII is the fact that even 
the students ranking low in the objective 
test scores voted for the continuance of the 
contest. 


SHOULD A LOCAL COMMERCIAL 
EFFICIENCY CONTEST WITH 
AWARDS BE CONDUCTED 
BY THE CLUB 














CLASS YES NO 
Freshman 33 a 
Sophomore 15 1 
Junior 17 1 
Senior S 1 

Total 70 7 











To assure a rate of annual dues for the club 
that is neither a hardship upon its member- 
ship on the one hand nor an amount so small 
as to be insufficient to meet the common and 
general expenses of the organization during 
the year, is the object of the study sum- 
marized in TABLE VIII. 


The study indicates the popular opinion of 
the membership to favor the fifty cent annual 
rate of dues in use during the past several 
years. 
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The dues money is used for the purchase 
of magazines, booklets on topics of interest 
to the group in making out helpful programs, 
for postage, Efficiency Contest Plaques and 
awards, and for the payment for a page in the 
high school annual devoted to the club and 
its activities. Money needed to carry on 
tours, parties and banquets is collected 
directly from those interested in the respective 
projects. This is as it should be because no 
project no matter how popular appeals to the 
interests of a hundred percent of the member- 
ship. 

Provision is made by this organization for 
a few students usually found among its 
membership who find it financially difficult 
to pay the club dues. Such students are 
permitted in the organization without paying 
dues provided the financial difficulties are 
explained in detail to one of the faculty 
representatives of the club. 

The club studied in this piece of research 
has always taken a liberal attitude in sharing 
its benefits with students from any other 
department. The only requirement for such 


participation has been that a real interest be 
taken in the activities and that the student 
be willing to contribute willingly in propor- 
tion to his or her ability. 


This policy to date has been a faculty 
representative policy. The study indicates 
that the policy has taken root in the desires 
of the members as recorded in TABLE IX. 
Out of the seventy-seven students indicating 
an interest in the idea of limiting the benefits 
to club members, thirty-seven say it should 
be limited to such members while forty-four 
say no and prefer to continue the more liberal 
policy of granting non-members and students 
from other departments privileges in projects 
of interest to them. 


This is a very generous policy but has 
proven its value generally and no doubt 
accounts in part for the popularity of this 
club among the school activities. The 
generous policy has been abused on a few 
occasions by individuals of low intellectual 
attainment, but these instances have been so 
rare that the liberal policy will continue. 


TABLE VIII 


THE AMOUNT OF CLUB DUES STUDENTS THINK 
THE CLUB SHOULD COLLECT 



































RATE OF DUES 
CLASS a 

No Dues .50 ye 1.00 

I oo a in esac c asp eca ee 0 1 35 1 0 
WOOINOMIONE . 5 5 5 occ cee oe 0 2 14 0 0 
IE 56h ao cdo Saas Wad Rae 0 2 17 0 0 
I aa icra asa wep aoe os 0 1 6 0 0 
ao said id oh 0 6 72 1 0 

TABLE IX and who have failed to become members of 


SHOULD CLUB PROJECTS BE 
LIMITED TO MEMBERS OF 














THE CLUB 
CLASS YES NO 
Proeshman......... 23 15 
Sophomore........ 6 10 
RE 6.64 h wk oe Ne we a 15 
re 4 4 
rrr 37 44 











This study aims to study the interests of 
club members; however, to be of the greatest 
service to the group of students that should 
benefit by the club organization it is con- 
sidered desirable to include in the study those 
who are taking the course offered by the 
commercial department of the high school 


the club in their major field. To get these 
reasons a short questionnaire was prepared as 
shown in TABLE X. 


TABLE X 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO NON-MEMBERS 
OF CLUB IN THEIR MAJOR 
FIELD 


“To date you have failed to benefit from 
the excellent Commercial Club conducted by 
this department for your benefit and enjoy- 
ment. I am requesting that you return this 
sheet to me immediately, giving in detail all 
the reasons you have for not belonging to this 
club. This is not an effort to force you into 
belonging to the club—we feel, however, that 
you have some reasons for not belonging and 
in order that those in charge of the club 
affairs may make the needed adjustments we 
seek your cooperation.” 
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REASONS WHY I DON’T BELONG TO 
THE CLUB IN MY MAJOR FIELD 


TABLE X resulted in half of the commercial 
students who had not become members of the 
club to request membership. The seven 

















. students of the department who are not 
3. ; affiliated with the major club of this depart- 
4. ment reported their reasons and the results 
5. are tabulated in TABLE XI. Five of the 
aod sie vats deviates ce cates tee aes ce Sve ca ce ana Ge seven students do not desire membership 
THINGS I LIKE ABOUT THE — of the work re now on the 
club programs, one does not like the work, 
COMMERCIAL CLUB AS NOW and another was forced against his will, by his 
CONDUCTED parents, to take the commercial course and 
a4 for this reason does not find the course or the 
S..4 club sponsored by the department interesting. 
_ The students whose replies are tabulated in 
4.. TABLE XI ARE NOT classified among the 
Book ccc ce cece cece ce ss cccccsvescccsecse. ood students of their respective classes. The 
Students Name.......................... study of this group of students leads to the 
Year in High School.....................-. conclusion that good class work and good 
Presenting the questionnaire shown in club work go hand in hand. 
TABLE XI 
WHY NON-MEMBERS DON’T BELONG TO THEIR MAJOR CLUB 
REASONS 
CLASS Do Not Want To Do Not Like Parents Forced Me 
Serve on Program the Work To Take Work in 
This Department 
i, ee 0 0 0 
ee 0 1 0 
ere 5 0 1 
SE oie inee ac kaw-oe 0 0 0 
We ck Vein dics wee 5 1 1 














(Concluded on page 34) 
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Commercial Club, Union High School, McMechen, W. Va. 



















General 


Business Training 
By Crabbe and Slinker 


A 1931 Text 








It recognizes the modern aims of 

junior business training courses — 

with this text the course will be 

valuable to all types of pupils, but 

especially valuable to those who 

continue in the commercial de- 
partment. 


aE 


+ 
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Important Features Worth Considering 


1. Obtainable for either a one-semester or a one- 
year course. 


2. Each chapter builds on the preceding ones or on 
the pupil’s past experiences. 


3. Each chapter is divided into distinct sections 
suitable for assignments. 


4. Each section is accompanied by problems for 
class discussion based on the text. 


5. Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory 
problems applying the principles studied in the 
chapter. 


6. The authors recognize the value of visual educa- 
tion — 182 illustrations strengthen the discussions of 
principles. 


7. Work books are available for each semester, but 
their use is entirely optional, for complete statements 
of the problems and projects are included in the text. 


8. A business practice set is available for a project 
in the second semester. Its use is optional. 


9. Instructional tests based on each section of the 
text, are provided in the work books. 


10. A series of objective tests is available for periodic 
reviews and for the establishment of grades. 


11. The text is printed in three colors, on the very 
best grade of paper with a readable size of type, and 
is bound substantially in an attractive cover. 


12. The prices of the texts and supplies have been 
kept exceedingly low. 
end 


Tell us the length of your course and we shall be 
glad to submit samples for your consideration. 


ed 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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AUDITING BOOKKEEPING SETS 


results. 





INCE consistant accuracy is a human 
impossibility, it is necessary that some 
form of audit be used in bookkeeping. 

Therefore, it is advisable in teaching book- 
keeping, that the students be given some 
practice in auditing both their own books and 
the books of other students. The process of 
auditing will impress on the student the im- 
portance of accuracy and the means of obtain- 
ing it. The student who has chased down his 
own mistakes learns to avoid those pitfalls 
in the future, and he likewise profits by his 
correction of some other student’s work. 


The student whose Trial Balance balances 
the very first time considers himself as lucky 
and probably accurate. However, before he 
has completed all of the reports, or during 
the following periods of business the first 
balance may prove to be incorrect. Then 
arises that wail which is familiar to all book- 
keeping teachers, ‘‘What shall I do? This 
doesn’t balance.” 


The teacher makes the customary reply, 
‘“‘What have you done to find it?” Impa- 
tiently, the student answers, “Nothing, I 
don’t see why it doesn’t balance.” ‘‘Now,”’ 
directs the teacher, ‘“You understand from 
your previous reading and exercises, that it 
MUST balance before your information is 
accurate. Suppose you follow this outline 
and audit your books to find your mistakes.”’ 


1. Take the instruction sheets from the 
beginning of your set and make sure the very 
first transaction is recorded correctly in the 
right journal; making sure the date, account 
titles, explanation, and especially the amounts 
are correct. You may verify with the original 
papers if any accompany the transaction, 
and then replace them as before. Place a 


by 
Raymond H. Scott 


RAYMOND H. SCOTT is a commercial teacher in the Union 
High School at Taft, California. He is an enthusiastic user of 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
article he explains how he teaches his students to audit the practice 
sets. There is no doubt but that the introduction of auditing 
practice sets in connection with the teaching of bookkeeping 
adds much interest to the subject and helps to produce better 


In the following 


small pencil mark in the journal in some 
definite place by the entry after verifying. 
In case of mistakes cross out whatever is 
incorrect in red ink, and write in the correc- 
tion with black ink immediately above. 


2. Proceed through entire period of busi- 
ness, examining each transaction carefully 
and checking each systematically. 


3. Verify the addition of the journal totals. 
If possible prove your totals; as the balance 
of the cash book with the actual cash on hand, 
or the total debits with the total credits. 


4. If your recording is correct, your mis- 
takes must now be in the further use of the 
information already obtained. Consequently, 
you must then examine the posting of the 
entries to the ledger. 


5. From your Purchases Journal, see that 
the first entry has been transferred correctly 
to the ledger by carefully noting that the 
title of account corresponds to the one in the 
journal, that the date, the ledger folio and 
especially the amounts are alike. Place a 
small pencil check mark both in the journal 
and ledger in some definite place. Similarly 
check each entry from the journal, including 
the totals to be posted. 


6. Likewise take the Sales Journal, Cash 
Receipts, Cash Payments and General Jour- 
nal and check each entry and total system- 
atically. If after you have finished verifying 
all the postings and making your corrections, 
if any, the Trial Balance is still incorrect, 
your mistakes must be in the further use of 
the accounts. 


7. In the ledgers, verify accurately the 
addition of both sides of all accounts, sub- 
tract the smaller total from the larger, and 
check the balance to see if it is written on the 
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larger side correctly. If accounts have been 
ruled out, check the totals as they should be 
equal. 


8. From the Trial Balance, compare the 
account titles and balances with those of the 
ledger as being in order, on the correct side 
and the correct amount. Closed accounts 
are omitted as they are in balance and do not 
affect the Trial Balance. 


9. After having the correct accounts and 
balances in the Trial Balance, verify the 
addition of the debit and credit columns. 
They WILL balance, unless you have over- 
looked the mistakes for which you sought, 
in which case, I advise you to “Check and 
double-check” EVERYTHING previously 
done. 

“T’ve found it, and it balances,” proudly 
exclaims the student. 

“Thus, by following the above outline, the 
student will have had the experience of audit- 
ing his books for a complete bookkeeping 
business period, and will KNOW he is abso- 
lutely right. By proving his work as he goes 
along, he will not only save time in the end, 
do neater and better work, understand the 
work better, but he will also feel more satis- 
fied and competent to continue working. 

The procedure as given above seems to me 
one method a teacher may work with stu- 
dents on their sets in order to give them the 
information necessary to audit; first, their 
own books and second, the work of other 
students. Always the teacher should endeavor 
to instill enthusiasm into the students to do 
the very best work possible; to prove, check 
or audit, if you please, everything they do in 


a systematic reasonable way. When reason- 
ing ability is developed during the regular 
student work, I believe we shall not need to 
worry about their ability when working “On 
the Job.” In developing this reasoning 
ability during regular bookkeeping classes, I 
use the following procedure: The class is 
kept together all during the sets as nearly as 
possible. From the beginning of the set, I 
have one student: 


. Read each transaction. 

. Give its general meaning. 

Name papers accompanying. 

. Give type of transaction. 

. Give exchange of values. 

. In which journal recorded. 
Name accounts in journal. 

. Give the double entry. 

. Increase or decrease in accounts. 
. Which files for the papers. 


_ 


After a rapid quiz around the room to make 
sure all have the information about this 
transaction, the students then all record. 
The next student takes the next transaction 
and goes through the above procedure, etc., 
until the period’s transactions are finished. 
When the class is ready for proving, posting, 
taking Trial Balances, statements, closing 
work, or any general work, I give at that 
time the directions to all for whatever work 
is being done. When they have completed 
an entire month or period of business, I have 
the students hand in their books. When the 
first two sets are received, I have these two 
students exchange books, giving to each an 
audit sheet similar to the one below: 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


ee IN en cde ed oe de Seow ewes 


ws see. ..9et Of Books 
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Date Book Page 


Brief Description of Errors 
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Each student now receives the practice of 
auditing another’s books. He has received 
the practice of completely finishing, proving, 
and auditing his own books, consequently, he 


knows how to audit another’s books, as those 
should be exactly like his own with the ex- 
ception of figures, totals, etc. He knows the 


principles involved should be the same, and 
the how, and the why of each step. 

The procedure for the auditor to complete 
his audit of another’s books is: 

1. Fill out the heading of the Auditor’s 
Report sheet. 

2. Check through all the journals, one 
entry at a time from the journal to the 
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ledger, placing a small pencil check mark in 
the journal and ledger in some definite place 
if every thing is correct. If not, the auditor 
writes on the audit sheet; the date, book, 
page of book, and a brief description of the 
error. He does NOT correct the error. He 
should be instructed to watch particularly 
for dates, accounts, explanations, posting 
pages, amounts, lines, etc., and to write on 
the sheet any mistakes which he finds. 

3. Check the totals of the journals, and 
posting. 

4. Check the statements. 


5. Check the adjusting and closing entries, 
and posting. 

, 6. Examine all ledger accounts to see if all 
items except the balances and totals have 
been checked from postings. 

7. When finished checking, make any 
criticisms or statements on the general work 
of the set, such as improper forms, accounts 
balanced incorrectly, neatness, etc. 


At the conclusion of the audit by the 
student, he signs his name as auditor and 
returns the books, together with his report 
to the owner of the books. When the student 
receives his own books, he takes the auditor’s 
report sheet and from the beginning of the 
errors corrects the mistakes as shown in the 
best way possible. 


After correcting all his errors, the student 
then brings his books together with the 
auditor’s report to me for grading. I then go 
through all the books with the student. 
Should there be any mistakes that both 
student and auditor have missed or corrected 
wrongly, I call the auditor and explain the 
correction to both. The student then corrects 
the error. 


After completely satisfying myself all is 
absolutely correct, I determine the student’s 
grade on the set, record it in my class book 
and give the student his books. There will 
be a little time, of course, in exchanging, 
auditing, and grading all the sets of the class, 
but generally the students finish at different 
times; thus enabling the teacher to check to 
good advantage with each student personally. 
Extra work may be given students who have 
finished first. I then follow with the proper 
standard test and all are ready for the next 
set with the same procedure all over again. 


bed 


ROGER B. SMITH recently has been 
elected a member of the faculty of the Carlisle 
Commercial College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
has been doing graduate work at New York 
University. His first teaching experience was 
in the High School at Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1923 he became a commercial 
teacher in the Genessee Wesleyan Seminary at 
Lima, N. Y. He remained in this position 
until 1929. Last year he taught in the High 
School at Lititz, Pa. 





MISS FLORENCE CARY is a new 
commercial teacher at 
Morrisonville, Illinois. 
She has been teaching 
in the High School at 
Pawnee, Illinois, for 
the last eight years. 
She is a graduate of 
the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; the 
Metropolitan Business 
College, Elgin, Illinois; 
Gregg School, Chicago; 
and of the State 
Teachers College 
Miss Florence CaryWhitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. 


KK 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The third semi-annual conference of the 
Commercial Education Association, Bay 
Section, will be held in the Techrtical High 
School, Oakland, California, on October 3, 
1931. The meeting will be divided into two 
parts. One section meeting from 10:00 to 
12:00 will be devoted to round table dis- 
cussions. The following round tables are 
planned: 


. Commercial Counseling 
Typewriting 

. Office Practice 

. Business English 

. Shorthand 

. Fundamentals of Business 


AuAWHe 


These sections will be led by men and 
women who are leaders in the particular line 
which is being discussed. 


The second section will be a luncheon 
meeting from 12:00 to 1:30. This will be 
addressed by an inspiring speaker. Com- 
mercial teachers and all others interested in 
business education are invited to the meet- 
ing. The conference will be called by the 
President, Henry I. Chaim. 


It is hoped that all the commercial teachers 
in northern and central California will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of joining in 
the discussions of some of these new business 
problems. At our last meeting over 300 
teachers took part. It is hoped that this year 
the number will be greatly increased. 


Superintendents, principals, and any other 
interested parties are always cordially in- 
vited. Reservations for the luncheon may be 
sent to Miss Edith L. Hunt, 2166 Clinton 
Avenue, Alameda, California. 
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SELF-ANALYSIS CHART FOR TEACHERS 


by 


ROLAND EBERHART 





The purpose of this sheet is for self study, 
or self rating. It should provide a method 
for taking stock of one’s ability as a teacher. 
This chart is not complete, nor is it exhaus- 
ive. It should, however, be well worth while 
considering, as it brings out many of the 
qualities and characteristics of a good teacher. 


I. PERSONAL QUALITIES 
A. Characteristics: 


Cooperation ........working with a 
friendly spirit. 
Enthusiastic... ....not half-hearted. 
Good humored......not subject to 
temper, under annoying conditions. 
Fair minded ........tolerant toward 
all children. 
Sympathetic.. .. . .understanding the 
problems of students. 
;_ eer 
1. Working smoothly with others. 
2. Having a quick appreciation of 
the proper thing to say and do 
3. Putting people at their ease. 
4. Adapting oneself to various sit- 
uations. 
5. Being persuasive and convinc- 
ing. 
Vigorous..........Neither wear nor 
uncertain. 
Resourceful..........having — inde- 
pendent ideas. 
Progressive ....using new ways of 
presenting the subject. 
Systematic..............mot disor- 
derly or careless. 
OOS. Us 
in judgments. 


Ability to keep order...... 
1. Are my students well controlled? 
2. Is my control impelling and 
democratic? 
3. Are my _ students working 
through interest? 


B. More personal qualities: 
1. Do I dress in neat, and not ex- 
treme style? 


II. 


III. 


ROLAND EBERHART is instructor in Business English in the 
High School at San Jose, California, and is editor of El Padre, 
the official organ of the Santa Clara County Teachers’ Association. 
He is also one of the faculty advisors of ‘‘The Ledger,’’ a publica- 
tion sponsored by the commercial department, of which Mr. 
Frank H. Glasson is the head. Mr. Eberhart is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University. His first teaching experience was in the Orient at 
Tientsin, where he was an instructor of English and commercial 
subjects in the First Government Middle School. 


2. Is my posture correct? 
3. What is my moral fitness and 
dependability? 
4. Do I use good diction? 
5. The Voice: 
a. Is my teaching voice clear 
and pleasant? 
b. Am I eliminating com- 
plaining or nagging 
tones? 


SOCIAL QUALITIES to be considered: 

A. Am I loyal to my superiors and to my 
co-workers? 

B. DoI set up high ideals of conduct? 

C. Am I aiding the community, outside 
of my school duties? 

D. Am I getting acquainted with home 
conditions of students? 

E. Do I train students in courtesy? 

F. Am I a leader instead of a “‘boss’’? 

G. Do I take criticism from my supe- 
riors, in the right spirit? 

H. Do I promptly send in complete and 


accurate reports to my superiors, 
when they request them? 


THE RECITATION 


A. Do I have the attention of the class, 
before presenting the lesson? 
B. Are physical conditions in the room 
favorable for good attention? 
C. Questions: 
1. Are my questions definite, or 
vague and irrelevant? 
2. Do my questions arouse interest 
or alertness? 
3. Are they definite, clear, and to 
the point? 
D. Do my students answer fluently, and 
in good sentences? 
E. Do I use praise, as well as criticism? 
F. Do I arouse interest, independence, 
energy, and cooperation? 
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IV. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


A. Do I take summer school, or exten- 
sion work? 

1. Am I doing this because I wish 
to do so, or because I am re- 
quired to do this? 

B. Am I doing professional reading? 

C. Am aaa new methods of teach- 
ing 

D. Do I cooperate with other teachers 
or schools in investigational work? 

E. In what ways am I a better teacher 
than I was last year? 


V. HEALTH 


A. Am I trying to keep up or improve 
my health? 

B. Do I encourage students to take care 
of their teeth, eyes, hands, etc.? 

C. Do I suggest improvements concern- 
ing their posture? 

D. Do I look after the ventilation and 
lighting of my room? 

E. Do I try to remedy physical defects 
of my students? 


VI. IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


A. Do I see that blackboards and floors 
are kept clean? 

B. DolI try to make the room attractive? 

C. Do I guard against the waste of 
school materials? 

D. Do I arouse in the children a sense of 
responsibility for the care of the 
room and the building? 


eK 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the N. E. A. in 
Los Angeles, June 27—July 3, 1931, the follow- 
ing officers for the Department of Business 
Education were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Albert E. Bullock, Director of 
Commercial Education, Los Angeles; Vice- 
President, Helen Reynolds, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, School of Commerce, Ohio University, 
Athens; Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Loso, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. At the meeting held on July 1, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


1. That a president, vice-president, and 
secretary-treasurer be elected, giving them 
full power to act as an executive committee 
and making them responsible for formulating 
plans for a permanent organization; 


2. That a membership fee of $1.00 above 
the $2.00 N. E. A. membership fee be adopted 
for this year; 


3. That all our members be supplied with 
a copy of all reports of the department; 


4. That we secure financial] assistance from 
the N. E. A. financial budget; 





5. That tentatively, our purposes or objec- 
tives should be: 

(a) To develop a national consciousness 
of business education in the general 
public and in business men in 
particular, 

(b) To develop a program of research 
that will be of direct aid to the class 
room teacher, 

(c) To support the Capper-Reed Bill, 
and 

(ad) To plan methods of effecting close 
cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and the 
committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. consisting of 
one influential business man and 
one leading business man in each 


state. 
#4 


OHIO STATE 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the Ohio State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, R. F. Beckert, Assistant Professor 
of Accounting, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Vice-President, E. G. Knepper, Profes- 
sor of Commercial Education, State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio; Secretary 
Treasurer, A. L. Allyn, Bliss College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


KK 


WISCONSIN COMMERCIAL CLUBS 


LESTER A. PEW is a commercial teacher 
in the new Junior High 
School at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, this year. 
He graduated from the 
State Teachers College 
at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, in June. From 
1924-29 he was an in- 
structor in the Foun- 
tain City Business Col- 
lege, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. During his 
next year at White- 
water he was Chair- 
man of the Survey 
Committee appointed 
by the Commercial 
Club. The committee made a study of the 
commercial clubs in Wisconsin high schools 
for the purpose of determining just what the 
various clubs of the state are doing to offer 
suggestions for the improvement of clubs and 
to help schools which were considering the 
organization of clubs. The results of the study 
were published in a sixteen page report by the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools. A copy 
of this report may be obtained from the State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, by 
those who are interested in it. In requesting 
a copy, ask for Serial No. 166, published in 
May, 1931. 


Lester A. Pew 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT SECTION 


This section devoted most of its program to 
Commercial Education and its relations and 
responsibility in the social adjustment field. 


The International Chairman, Dr. Frances 
Moon Butts, McKinley High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., deserves great credit for the 
splendid, outstanding program which she 
had prepared and so organized as to cover 
almost every possible relationship in this 
particular field of education, particularly so 
of the social aspects and responsibilities of 
commercial education in the general field of 
education. 


The papers that were prepared and de- 
livered were all expressive of high ideals and 
clearly showed that great effort and serious 
thought had been given in their preparation 
by their authors. It was very apparent that 
all of the speakers realized that the social 
adjustment of commercial education to its 
finer applications of life and living was just 
as essential to success, if not more so, than 
mere skills and aptitudes in vocational 
processes. 


It is quite impossible, and would be 
wholly unfair, to single out any one or more 
of the speakers as being more outstanding 
than the others, all were fine in the phase of 
the subject presented. A few quotations from 
papers might be of interest. 


“Our principal aim in education must 
not be to prepare technical experts, who 
are ignorant of and strange to other 
fields of human thought.” 


“The noblest of all professions is not to 
be a lawyer, engineer, or teacher, but to 
be a man with a universal sense of his 
time and mission, which is the highest 
attainment that human education can 
reach.” 


“Another speaker, in referring to 
universal peace, said ‘“‘Breaking down of 
physical barriers is the surest way of 
obtaining permanent peace. An enemy 
is only a person you don’t know. All that 
is lacking for universal peace is under- 
standing, and understanding is what 
education should create.” 


Another speaker, in referring to World 
Education, said “The function of uni- 
versal education is to widen the horizon 
of men, to remove racial antipathies, to 
teach brotherhood, to foster an appre- 
ciation between nations of mutual 
culture, and to teach the science and 
arts of civilization to all nations.”’ 


One speaker in comparing the relation- 
ships of general and commercial educa- 
tion, said ““Education for business must 


share with general education the respon- 
sibility of determining the place and the 
efficiency of the individual in society. 


“In our modern schools both forms of 
education may and should be pursued at 
the same time. The one ideal or objec- 
tive, should be training for efficient 
citizenship. 

“The things which are socially most 
fundamental are the essentials. The 
things which represent the needs of 
specialized groups and technical pursuits 
are secondary.” 


One speaker said “‘Universal education 
will help all people to solve their peculiar, 
individual problems and to develop their 
natural genius.”’ 


Another speaker, referring to World 
Peace, said ‘The most fruitful source of 
war is fear. Knowledge destroys fear and 
creates confidence, and in order to create 
and develop confidence among nations a 
free exchange of teachers among nations 
in all types of schools and in all subjects 
would help to destroy the existing fear 
and create the desired confidence.” 


The whole program of the Federation 
emphasized the social aspects of education, 
and the Commercial Education Section did 
itself proud in this particular element, showing 
that commercial teachers and those who are 
responsible for the advancement and ad- 
ministration of this great field of education 
are alive to their responsibilities in it. 


The whole commercial program had a 
dignity about it that was pleasing, and a 
general expression of high ideals in all papers 
and speeches was so noticeable that it was 
gratifying and shows the general trend in this 
great field of education. 


The banquet of the Commercial Section 
was a brilliant affair, attended by the officers 
of the Federation and many of the dis- 
tinguished delegates. Dr. Frances Moon 
Butts was brilliant and charming in her 
capacity as Toastmaster. The papers and 
reports given at the banquet were interesting 
and well received. 


The one outstanding factor or note running 
through the whole Federation was one of 
optimism and a general feeling that universal 
education will be a great factor in bringing 
about a better and a happier understanding 
among the nations of the earth. 


Reported by 

IRVING R. GARBUTT 
Director of Commercial Education 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF AUDITING 
TO BOOKKEEPING SETS 


VALUE OF AUDITING BOOKKEEPING 
SETS 


There is a growing need in our bookkeeping 
course to make our 
laboratory work more 
practical. The work 
given during the lab- 
oratory period in the 
majority of high 
schools consists of some 
type of standard book- 
keeping set. It should 
be the aim of every 
bookkeeping teacher to 
make this period as 
practical as possible. 
Keeping up with busi- 
ness changes and de- 
Lawrence Van Horn Velopments is impor- 

tant for the instructor 
to keep in mind. Constant changes are taking 
place in business which we must recognize 
and prepare the student to meet. 





One outstanding factor that business is 
becoming to depend more and more on is 
periodic audits of the records of the business. 
It is necessary that the bookkeeper know 
certain essentials concerning this phase of 
the work because he will at some time come 
in contact with audits. The bookkeeper 
today should be well acquainted with the 
general auditing procedure which is carried 
out when an audit is made. This knowledge 
will be of importance in keeping an accurate 
systematic record of the transactions of the 
business and it will enable the bookkeeper to 
be of much assistance to the auditor. 


OBJECTIVES OF AUDITING 
PRACTICE 


1. Practical Insight of Auditing. 


By auditing bookkeeping sets the student 
gains a practical insight as to what auditing 
is like. It gets him acquainted with the 
principles involved in an audit program. It 
teaches him to be more accurate in recording 
the business transactions, and to know the 
best methods of keeping books. 


Auditing practice not only helps the stu- 
dents but also is a great asset to the teacher 
in many ways. It enables him to get a com- 
plete check on the detailed work of the 
student’s set and saves much time in check- 
ing the work as well as in grading the work 
completed during a certain period. 


2. Develops Good Qualities. 


One of the requirements of business is to 
have work done accurately, but at the same 
time as quickly as possible. The audit helps 





the student to be more accurate and in saving 
time et the end of a period in the preparation 
of a Trial Balance and in making the monthly 
statements such as the Balance Sheet and the 
Statement of Profit and Loss. Often students 
are kept together until the end of a period 
when statements are to be prepared and then 
many lose out because of not being able to 
get a Trial Balance or to get their statements 
to check. In this way, many become dis- 
couraged as the more advanced students 
complete their work. The audit will help to 
eliminate much of this at the same time 
encourage them to do better work. If a 
student knows that his set will be examined 
very carefully by another and that every 
detail will be looked into, he will take more 
interest in his work and try very hard to do 
better. 


3. Definite Means of Grading. 


After an audit program has been satis- 
factorily completed, the results give the 
teacher a definite and exact means of grading 
the work done by the student bookkeeper 
during a certain period of the set work. In 
addition a definite grade can also be given to 
the junior auditor. 


4. Detailed Check of Set Work. 


The audit presents a detailed as well as a 
double check of the students’ work. The 
student bookkeeper makes out his report 
first by going through his records very care- 
fully and getting the correct balances and 
totals as shown by his records. The books 
are then gone over accurately when the 
junior auditor makes an audit report. Finally 
the senior auditor or instructor checks the 
records to see just where mistakes have been 
made. The junior auditor will not locate all 
mistakes made by the bookkeeper, but will 
locate many of them. The senior auditor will 
detect the mistakes that the bookkeeper has 
made and in addition any errors that the 
junior auditor might have made in his audit. 


5. Adds Interest to the Work. 


There is hardly any question about audit- 
ing being of interest to the students. It is 
taken up at just the time when there might 
be a decline of interest in the laboratory 
work. Audits do not occur often enough to 
become tiresome, nor do they distract from 
the regular set work. 


6. Other Objectives. 


It enables the students to become more 
alert in finding errors. It is an easy matter 
to make mistakes, but quite a different thing 
to locate them, and to know how to correct 
them. This value alone will more than reward 
an instructor for teaching auditing. 
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The exchange of sets enables students to 
see the work of others. Poor students might 
be assigned to audit the sets of outstanding 
students, and good students, the sets of poor 
students. Auditing presents a practical busi- 
ness aspect, and most bookkeeping students 
will welcome this fine addition to their lab- 
oratory work. 


CONSTRUCTING AN AUDIT 
PROGRAM 


1. Purpose of Audit. 


An important factor to consider before 
giving auditing practice with sets is for the 
teacher to construct a suitable audit program 
which can be satisfactorily carried out in the 
laboratory period. The main purposes of the 
audit report are: (1) To determine the cor- 
rectness of the records kept by the students 
during a certain period of the set work; (2) 
To locate errors made during that period; 
(3) To enable the students to correct those 
errors; (4) To give students practice in audit- 
ing a set of books; and (5) To enable the 
teacher to give a correct grade for the work 
done. 


2. The Audit Report. 


The fundamentals of an audit report take 
in briefly the following: (1) The report of the 
bookkeeper, (2) The report of the junior 
auditor, (3) Examination by the senior aud- 
itor, and (4) The use of the audit to bring 
the books in balance. 


3. Kind of Audits. 


The kind of audit program to present will 
depend to a great extent on the course given, 
the length of the laboratory period, the type 
of bookkeeping set studied, and the number 
of periods given per week. Some of the usual 
types of audits are: (1) System audits, (2) 
Periodic and continuous, (3) Balance Sheet 
and detailed, (4) External and internal, and 
(5) Special audits. 


4. Time of the Audit. 


It is common practice in business to have 
the books audited at the end of a fiscal period, 
which may be a month, half-year, year or 
some other division of time. The occasion 
may arise when it is necessary to audit the 
books even though it is not at the end of a 
fiscal period. The audit may be necessary 
for investment purposes, or for the business 
to obtain a large amount of credit or for some 
other worthy purpose. To that end the 
teacher may see fit to have a “surprise audit” 
just at a particular time when the students 
are not expecting it. An audit of this kind 
will prove of great value as it will not allow 
students time to check back over work which 
they might have left to be done at the end 
of the period. 


5. Scope of Audit. 


The extent to which the audit program 
can be carried out depends on many factors. 
The type of set being audited has a great 
influence in organizing an audit program. 
Some standard sets are used with vouchers 
and some without. A more detailed audit 
can be carried out with those sets having a 
complete set of business papers. Instead of 
being a check of just the addition, balancing, 
posting, etc., of a set, original sales slips and 
purchase invoices could be checked with the 
entries in the journals. If checks have been 
returned from a school bank, conducted for 
the benefit of the bookkeeping students, these 
could be verified with the check book and 
the cash book and a statement of reconcilia- 
tion made out. It will rest with the instructor 
to work out a detailed program of this kind. 


6. Books to be Audited. 


The books necessary in the audit program 
will depend on the type of set which is being 
audited. An elementary set will ordinarily 
have just a few journals and one ledger. 
More advanced sets will have many journals 
and registers, and a general ledger and some 
subsidiary ledgers. The usual procedure 
would be to audit those books of record 
which are most important and which present 
a convenient means for obtaining check 
figures for the instructor in going over the 
work. This will depend to some extent on 
the requirements and the thoroughness of 
the audit program. 


7. Number of Audits. 


The number of audits that can be given 
depends on the length of the sets and the 
number that the teacher desires to give the 
class. Some of the standard bookkeeping sets 
cover a period of two or three months, some 
longer, and shorter sets for only one month. 
If the set is only for a month, it would be 
best to give at least two audits, one at the 
middle of the month and the other at the 
end, before making monthly statements. In 
the longer sets an audit should be made at 
the end of each month. 


LAWRENCE VAN HORN, B. C. S. 
Manasquan High School 
Manasquan, N. J. 














“The Balance Sheet”’ is a com- 
mercial education magazine. It 
will be sent free of charge to 
commercial teachers upon re- 
quest. 
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Over 1200 SCHOOLS 


adopted 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING during the past school 
year. Now used in over three times as many 


schools as all other bookkeeping texts com- 


bined. 





It is constantly used as the standard of 
comparison, but the services furnished 
with it are incomparable. 





y 
Users—old and new—will 


be interested in— 
§ 


Teachers’ manual (1931 edition) 
Teachers’ indexed key (1931 edition) 


Supplementary exercises (just completed) 


PP? 


Workbooks (used by thousands of pupils 
last year) 


5. Contract plan (with instructions and 
contracts) 


6. Tests (completely standardized) 
7. Awards (pins, certificates, roll of honor) 


CWO 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


9 (Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW ENGLAND 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
MERGE 


Post Institute and Becker College of 


Worcester, Massachusetts, recently were 


merged. The schools are now being operated 
under the name of the “Becker College of 
Business Administration and Secretarial 


” 


Science.” The officers of the new corporation 
are Warren C. Lane, President; Charles B. 
Post, Vice-President; Edward P. Jenison, 
Treasurer; and Hastings Hawkes, Assistant 
Treasurer and Clerk. The School of Business 
Administration is directed by Mr. Lane, who 
is widely known as an accountant and who is 
director of the Leicester Savings Bank of 
Worcester. He is also Vice-President of the 
Lions Club. Mr. Hawkes, who is a Certified 
Public Accountant, is Dean of the School of 
Business Administration. Mr. Post is Direc- 
tor of the School of Secretarial Science. 
Mr. Jenison is Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Registrar. 


Becker College was founded in 1887 and 
Post Institute was founded in 1889. The 
merging of these schools brings together two 
of the best known private business schools of 
New England. 





EMMANUEL 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


EARL BEATY, head of the Department of 
Business Administra- 
tion, Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary College, Ber- 
rien Springs, Michigan, 
was recently admitted 
to the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants as 
an associate member. 


He has also. been 
granted a C.P.A. certi- 
ficate by the Indiana 


Earl Beaty State Board of Ac- 
countants. 
Mr. Beaty is a native of Minnesota. 


After graduating from Maplewood Academy 
in 1914 he entered Union College, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, from which he was graduated with 
a B.A. degree in 1918. Since then he has 
studied at Indiana, Wisconsin and North- 
western Universities. He has been with the 
Emmanuel Missionary College since 1924. In 
addition to serving as head of the Department 
of Business Administration, he has served as 
secretary of the Board of Trustees. 





Officers of the Becker College of Business Administration and Secretarial Science. 
From left to right: Warren C. Lane, President; Charles B. Post, Vice-President; 
Edward P. Jenison, Treasurer; Has tings Hawkes, Assistant Treasurer. 
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ALBANY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EDWARD L. COOPER is a new member 
of the faculty in the 
Department of Com- 
mercial Education of 
the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New 
York. During the past 
year he has been at- 
tending the University 
of Iowa receiving his 
M.A. degree at the 
close of the summer 
session. At the close of 
the summer session of 
1930 he received the 
B.Ed. degree from the 
State Teachers College 
at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. After graduating from the three-year 
course at Whitewater in June, 1927, he was 
elected to a position as commercial teacher in 
the Senior High School at Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, where he remained for three years. 





Edward L. Cooper 


Mr. Cooper is well qualified by training and 
experience for his new position and we predict 
that he will make good. 


4% 


A. D. ANGELL is a new commercial 
teacher in the High School at Rahway, New 
Jersey. Last year he taught in the Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, while the previous year he 
taught in the Drake Business School, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 


KK 
STENOTYPE CHAMPION 


MISS LAURENE KING, a student of the 
Meadow-Draughon 
College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, has the dis- 
tinction of being the 
first student to win the 
175-word stenotype 
award in the State of 
Louisiana. She was the 
twentieth student in 
the United States to 
win this award. The 
test was held under the 
supervision of a repre- 
sentative of the Steno- 
= type Company. Miss 
Miss Reuauen King King took dictation at 
the rate of 175 words 
per minute and transcribed her notes on the 
typewriter without a single mistake. 





At the same time three other students won 
awards offered for taking dictation at the 
rate of 150 words per minute; two students 
won awards for taking dictation at the rate 
of 125 words per minute and five students 
won awards for taking dictation at the rate 
of 100 words per minute. 


UTAH TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONS 


Miss Nellie B. M. Combs, a commercial 
instructor in the High School at Richfield, 
Utah, has established a remarkable record in 
training the state typewriting champions 
during the past three years. In the 1929 
commercial contest, Miss Marjorie Seegmiller 
won the novice champion writing at the rate 
of 70 words net per minute. In 1930 Miss 
Seegmiller won the second year champion 
writing at the rate of 88 words net per minute, 
and Miss Lorna Poulson won the novice 
champion writing at the rate of 61 words net 
per minute. In the 1931 contest Miss Seeg- 
miller won the amateur champion writing at 
the rate of 97 words per minute net; Miss 
Poulson won the second year champion 
writing at the rate of 81 words net per minute; 
and Miss Anna Lou Peterson won the novice 
champion writing at the rate of 68 words per 
minute net. Miss Combs uses 20th Century 
Touch Typewriting as a basic text. 








Left to right: Miss Nellie B. M. Combs, 


Instructor of Commercial Subjects, 
Richfield (Utah) High School; Miss 
Marjorie Seegmiller, Novice Champion 
1929, Second Year Champion 1930, 
Amateur Champion 1931; Miss Lorna 
Poulson, Novice Champion 1930, Second 
Year Champion 1931; Miss Anna Lou 
Peterson, Novice Champion 1931. 
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Correct Habits Lead 
to Speed and Accuracy 





he 20th Century” 
plan of introducing 
the keyboard insures 
the formation of cor- 
rect habits. 20TH 
CENTURY TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING is a 
scientifically-con- 
structed text. It is not 
merely based on the 


authors’ opinions, but 





on approved psycho- 
logical facts. 


The beginning stages of learning to type- 
write are the most important. A definite 
lesson plan is followed. Two keys are intro- 
duced in each lesson. Numerals are intro- 
duced early’ while the student thinks in 
terms of letters. Short-line drills give en- 
couragement to the students and prevent 
fatigue in the early stages. There is no 
mechanical repetition of letters in drills — 


the student is forced to concentrate. 


Start your students properly and you will 
get good results. Over 6000 schools have 
improved their results by adopting this text. 














A New Service ral 
CHICK] 
» SOUTH-WESTERN 

Gold, silver, and 

bronze pins are now PUBLISHING COMPANY 
available as awards. (Specialists in Business Education) 

Write for a circular Cincinnati New York 
describing them. Chicago San Francisco 
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MRS. ROSALIE PERKINS STEVEN- 
SON has been elected 
Principal of the Steno- 
graphic Department of 
the Sandusky Business 
College, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Mrs. Stevenson 
has had a wide teach- 
ing experience and is 
well equipped for her 
present position. She 
Mrs. Rosalie Perkinsis a graduate of the 

Stevenson Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and has taught in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
California and Texas. 





KK 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL 
MOVES INTO NEW QUARTERS 


The Hottinger School of Commerce has 
moved into the Mills Building, located at the 
Corner of Montgomery and Bush Streets, 
San Francisco, Calif. The school was formerly 
located on Market Street. Miss Josephine H. 
Traut is Principal of the school. 








STUDYING STUDENT INTERESTS IN 
COMMERCIAL CLUBS 


(Continued from page 19) 


This study illustrates that students’ sugges- 
tions in the hands of an organization properly 
directed and supervised may be an asset of 
great wealth. 


The success of the club used for this study 
is due to a large extent to the continuous 
efforts for betterment by the faculty repre- 
sentatives. These efforts have been put over 
in such an enthusiastic manner that the 
enthusiasm has rapidly spread among all the 
members. 


Studies for further improvement have 
always been a part of the club activities. This 
project is carried on and written up in the 
belief that clubs throughout the United States 
will find it valuable and profitable as well as 
simple to use. This study was made in 
response to numerous requests for such 
information by teachers from coast to coast 
who had read earlier articles entitled ‘“Com- 
mercial Efficiency Contests’ and “A Com- 
mercial Club That Produces Results” which 
appeared in the May and October, 1930, 
issues of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet.” 


There is no good reason why a club should 
waste time on things that fail to attract the 
students and hold their attention when it is 
so easy to find out what the real interests in 
any community are at the time. 


BOOKKEEPING PROGRESS 
CHART 


C. J. NEWNAM is head of the commercial 
department in the 
United Township High 
School at East Moline, 
Illinois. The accom- 
panying progress chart 
was prepared and used 
by Mr. Newnam last 
year in recording the 
work completed by his 
bookkeeping students. 
He uses the 16th edi- 
tion of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, giving a 
year’s work on a dou- 
C. J. Newnam ble period basis. As- 

signments are based 
upon Syllabus No. I. The chart is designed 
to show the work completed on or before the 
scheduled time and also the work completed 
after the scheduled time. The black triangles 
indicate work completed on or before the 
scheduled time, while the blue triangles indi- 
cate work completed after the scheduled 
time. The figures indicate the number of 
elective exercises which were omitted from 
each week’s work. 





KK 


DANBURY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
INTRODUCES COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


FRANK H. ASH has been appointed to 
head the Department 
of Commercial Teacher 
Training at the State 
Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. He 
is a graduate of the 
State Normal School 
at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and of New York 
University. While 
completing his courses 
at the State Normal 
School in Salem, he 
worked part time in 
the employ of the City 
National Bank, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. In addi- 
tion to his business experience, he has had a 
wide range of teaching experience in such 
schools as Thompson’s Business School, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Drake Business School, 
Paterson, N. J.; Cliffside Park High School, 
Grantwood, N. J.; Senior High School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. and the Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


He is well equipped for his present position 
and there is need for such a course of training 
as will be offered in the State Normal School 
at Danbury beginning with this year. 





Frank H. Ash 
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PERIODS 3 AND 4 





Anderson, Frances........ | re , y 

Archibald, Carl........... Sophomore....... VVVVVVV TV 
Bergstrand, Chester...... ee apemkon y 
Enderton, Leta........... ee 

Hiemeen, Mthel............ I agua cow a VVVVVVVVVVVVVVv 
Kandis, William.......... Sophomore....... Abaa4ahatsaaada 4A 
Keyl, Hleanor............ jg tae Ahhh asaaaaaasaad 
Laird, Willard............ ere Ahhh hd 
ee = VVVVVV 
sagen, Leis... .......... ee ee VvVVVVV 
Ea en "VVVVVVTVVV Vy 
Lum, Bennett..........0.00 © 0 ceceee VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVy 
Lundeen, Edith..........00 © 0 .esseee Mhhhhhibhhhhh hhb 
Lyons, Mabel............ moro o vVVVV 
Miller, Hazel............. —i "Vv 
Moody, Dorothy... ...... — Ad 
a {ones v7 
Peacock, Johm............ ee Peta "Vv 
Tickoff , Virginia.......... ea "Vv 
Tolerico, Carmine........ iro 7 
Woolsey, Violet.......... > cage 








PERIODS 5 AND 6 


























Adleman, Marjorie.......Sophomore....... 

ee. ee la PRS 

Cresswell, Edith.......... Fn lel 

Farber, Alvin............Postgraduate..... 

Ferguson, Beth........... ere 

Ferguson, Morton...... ..Postgraduate..... 

Ferman, Lucille..........Sophomore....... 

Garrett, Birdena......... wine.” 

Gromm, Berniece....... .. een ee 0,9 

Hakeman, Rose.......... ne Oe ie el VVVVVVVWVVVy 
ey MO ae VWV7VVVVWr AAAs 4 AA A 
Hughes, Thomas......... Me | Pe eeetee Ahhh VvVVVy 
Knockenmus, Robert..... Tie. aieeadae TOV VON Ter MM OROPPED 
Damen, TIES... 2. occ os es eee Ahh aaaa haa vvVV 
McCartney, Ruth........ Fon aces alle Aes eee se eae 444 
McIntosh, Howard....... 7 ae oe 

Nelson, Evan............ - © goes 4444444444444 

Payne, Chester........... md! Sete gag 

Phillipe, ae fa Ahh Ahad 44444444 
Pollentier, Suzanne....... PS) <a VVVVVVVVY 
Pollentier, Yvonne........ ee Tigeteee VVVVVVVWVVVVY VVVV 
Shirkey, Katheryne..... .. aM fe Br oe: VWVVVVVWT VV VWy A 
Skinner, William.........Junior........... MM@444444aa A4hhe 4 hh 
Wendt, Darwin...... . ae Kaha care Ahh hh rVVV i 
Weotlund, Larraime....... 9 = cceseue Fay ae 44 444444 
Wolverton, Thornas....... _ Petgnbene beet ks 

Wyrick, Aubrey... ..Sophomore....... AA AAd VV rrr Pry 






Progress Chart Designed by C. J. Newnam, United Township High School, East 
Moline, Illinois. 
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Vik om) 
Aas the finishing touches before 
awarding a diploma. Acquaint your 


students with office procedure, office 








customs, and office equipment so that 


they will fit into the business world. 





Fundamentals of Office Practice 








by “Loso and Familton will solve 
the problem of paving the way from 


the classroom to‘the business posi- 





tion. Obis is a 1931 text. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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A MATTER OF DEGREES 


A new system of memory training was 
being taught in a village school and the 
teacher was becoming enthusiastic. ‘For 
instance,” he said, “supposing you want to 
remember the name of a poet—Bobby Burns. 
Fix in your mind’s eye a picture of a police- 
man in flames. See—Bobby Burns?” 

“Yes, I see,” said a bright pupil, but how 
is one to know it does not represent Robert 
Browning?” aa 


TWO EVILS 


At Jimmy’s home town a number of earth- 
quakes had occurred; so Jimmy was sent to 
his uncle who lived many miles away, for 
safety. 

Not many days later Uncle Jerry returned 
Jimmy to his home with a note saying, “Jim- 
my is returned herewith—Please send us the 


earthquake.” 
ee 


50 — 50 


In a Sunday school situated in one of the 
suburbs there was a slight disturbance one 
day among the smaller pupils. 

A small boy had slapped a little girl. The 
teacher was quick to rebuke the youngster. 

“Jack,” she said, “no gentleman would 
strike a lady.” 

The boy was all ready with his reply. It 
was: “Well, no lady would tickle a gentle- 


man.” 
ae 


LITTLE WILLIE AGAIN 


Teacher: ‘“‘Now you understand the dif- 
ference between ‘liking’ and ‘loving’?”’ 
Willie: ‘“Yes, I like my mother and father, 


but I love pie.” 
ed 


BUDGETARY CONTROL 


The wife had been put on the budget plan. 
At the end of each month she and her husband 
would go over the accounts together. Every 
once in a while he would find an item, “L. O. 
K., $3,” and a little further on, “‘L. O. K., $6.” 

Finally he said, ““My dear, what is this— 
+. @. E27” 

“Lord Only Knows,” she replied. 


eK 


A BRIGHT BOY 


Teacher: If a number of cattle is called a 
herd, and a number of sheep is called a flock, 
what is a number of camels called? 

Little Johnny: A carton. 


KITCHEN ARITHMETIC 


Teacher: If I take a potato and divide it 
into two parts, then into four parts, and each 
of the four parts into two parts, what would 
I have? 

Little Emily: Potato salad! 


RK 


RIGHT OF WAY 


Farm Worker (to hiker crossing a field): 
“‘Didn’t you see the notice saying pedestrians 
ain’t allowed here?” 

Hiker (with great presence of mind): ‘‘I’m 
not a pedestrian. I’m a Congregationalist!”’ 

“Oh, that’s different. You can go on.” 


RK 


MODERN BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


‘Jones is the most brutally frank business- 
man in town.” 

“How so?” 

“When he remits in payment he writes, 
‘You have already found the enclosed check’.’’ 


iad 


AN EMPTY PEN 


One darkey was giving another dusky 
brother a lecture on ignorance. ‘Yo’ is so 
dumb,” he said, “‘dat if yo’ brains was ink an’ 
somebody done used yo’ nose fo’ a fountain 
pen, dey couldn’t even make a period.” 


KK 


A DISAPPOINTING VETERINARY 


Mary, aged seven, was late home from 
school. Moreover, keen disappointment was 
written plainly on her face. 

“Why, darling,” exclaimed her anxious 
mother, “‘what kept you out so late?” 

“Mummy, a horse got sick and fell down 
on the street and they went off for the horse 
doctor and I waited to have a look at him.” 

“And did he come, dear?’”’ queried mother. 

“Yes,” replied Mary, disappointedly, ‘‘and 
he was only a man.” 


ate 
THIS MUST BE THE SLACK SEASON 


Katie was learning all about the three R’s 
in school and was called a “bright” student. 
One day the teacher asked her how many 
seasons there were. Remembering her father’s 
talks to her mother at home about business, 
she answered: “Two; slack and busy.” 
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PAR scary’: 7 and Piatios 


(Just Off The Press) 













A Balance Sheet 
Approach Text 





Completely Revised 
Third Edition 





McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 

ACCOUNTING is the original Balance 

Sheet approach text for secondary schools. 

Its author is an experienced high school and uni- 

versity teacher. As the senior partner in James O. 

McKinsey and Company, his services are widely sought 
as a business consultant. 


Hundreds of teachers and accountants have aided 
Professor McKinsey in the revision. The chapters 
have been shortened — each covers a distinct unit of 
subject matter. 


Each chapter is accompanied by an adequate 
number of exercises and problems. Additional prob- 
lems are provided in the appendix for supplementary 
work and to take care of individual differences of 
pupils. The problems are carefully graded so that they 
become progressively difficult. More and shorter 
practice sets are provided. 


The first bookkeeping cycle is covered early sa that 
the pupil gets a conception of the accounting system 
as a whole. The Balance Sheet method of presentation 
is followed throughout. 


Let us give you more information about this 
Balance Sheet approach text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements 
appearing on this page should be addressed 
as follows: 


No. 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets—Cincinnati, Ohio 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced lady teacher wants position as 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Can take charge of 
theory department or advanced dictation and 
secretarial subjects. Address, No. 15. 





Capable commercial teacher desires place with 
ge school. Honest, temperate, reliable man. 

ifteen months’ teaching experience in business 
college, eighteen months in present office posi- 
tion. Extra strong in bookkeeping and pen art 
branches. Address, No. 16. 


Woman with unusual sales ability, capable of 
teaching auxiliary subjects, successful record, 
desires connection with reliable school. Will 
teach and solicit. Address, No. 17. 


Teacher, master penman, with twenty years’ 
experience in bookkeeping and penmanship, 
seeks position with good school. Can take charge 
of bookkeeping department. Age 47. Married. 
Available now. Address, No. 18. 


Capable, experienced field secretary desires 
connection with good business school or other 
college. Can furnish excellent references. Avail- 
able now. Might accept temporary employment 
as organizer of field force, etc. State your propo- 
sition to type of man you require. Address, No. 19. 


Two male commercial teachers, one year’s 
experience, would like to get connected with a 
good private business school. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Excellent references. Prefer 
Middle Atlantic States but will consider other 
localities. Address, No. 20. 


Man and wife, present owners of business 
school, desire positions. Former would take 
soliciting and part teaching. Wife is 36, has had 
fifteen years’ experience, and is interested in 
Gregg or Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Type- 
writing. Might invest if school wasin large city. 
Reply to No. 21. 


Instructor, who knows how to get results, open 
for immediate employment. Management, Ad- 
vertising, Placement. A good will builder. Expe- 
rienced in large city schools. Can teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
Rapid Calculation, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc. Address, No. 22. 


Business college man with Chica 
Louis experience wishes sition ~~) ‘aaa 
solicitor, or teacher of bookkeeping, penmanshi ; 
and arithmetic. Can assist in Pitman Shorthan 
—— W. A. Roberts, 6422 Yale Ave., Chicago, 





A man 35 years of age with thirteen years’ e - 
rience as teacher, manager, and ouperviens, with 
three years actual commercial experience and 
qualified to teach or supervise any business sub- 
ject, also capable of making outside social and 
business connections without neglecting his 
duties in the school, is seeking a connection 
where loyal and consistent service will merit a 
satisfactory reward in the near future. If you 
contemplate making a change in your faculty or 
porn ayn meee = a the next year or two 

me in confidence. Best of id 
ymeomy oy Oe references. Ad 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TEACHER, ex- 
perienced as department head and university 
instructor, now available. Can teach all com- 
merce subjects, including Economics, Banking 
Business Law, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Eco- 
— Senaragty. =— Le wane Spanish, Busi- 

ematics an us 
ee ness English. Ad- 


Open for connection with some good 
the South, Southwest or West. — 
years’ experience as teacher, manager and or- 
anizer of commercial schools. Well educated. 
idower, no encumbrances. Small salary and 
commission, or will lease a school. Do not wire. 
Write, Condon Conley Reddock, Route 7, Box 5 
Hico, Texas. ; , 


Experienced school executive, teacher and 
solicitor desires connection with a reputable 
commercial college. Can furnish references as 
to ability and character. Address, No. 25. 





I wish to lease for a year a medium-sized 
business school with option to buy at 
termination of lease. will consider imme- 
ro purchase if a bargain. Address, No. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Commercial college in West wants t 
with a college degree and experience and 4 a 
ee gg Must be good in typing and Business 

nglish. Ability to teach some other subject or 
do field work part time will be an asset. Privilege 
of taking a financial interest in the school and 
becoming permanent after ability is proved 
Address, No. 26. F 





Wanted man teacher who has had experience 
in teaching all business college subjects including 
Accounting, Machine Bookkeeping, Penmanshi 
and Comptometer. Want strong teacher with 
ability to become principal and assistant man- 
ager of small business college located in Iowa. 
Will pay salary of $100 a month. Make your first 
letter a complete application, giving age, expe- 
rience and education. Address, No. 27, 








40 


Solicitor for growing business college in West. 
School has high standards and excellent reputa- 
tion. Good territory. Want man of ability who 
will be permanent. If the right party can qualify 
the might teach part of the time if he cared to. 
Good proposition. Privilege of investing in school 
after ability proved. Address, No. 28. 





An old established college of commerce located 
in the Middle West desires to employ an experi- 
enced field solicitor. Address, No. 29. 





An executive head of a business school wanted . 
Must have initiative, experience and be willing to 
start with a small school that has great possibil- 
ities. Address, No. 30. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


hool for sale in Massachusetts city of over 
70 000 population. Only one in city. Established 
in 1923. uipped to handle fifty day and twice 
that number of evening students. No indebted- 
ness. $4000 cash. Reply to No. 10. 





Well-established, well-equipped business col- 
lege. Population 21,000 with a territory of 40,000 
to draw from. Have been enrolling 125 to 200 
students a year. A long list of prospects for this 
fall. Southwest state. No trouble to place stu- 
dents. Money maker from the start. Suitable for 
three or four teachers. Will sell or lease. Good 
reason for selling. Can be handled by two A-1 
teachers a part of the year. Address, No. 11. 





Well established business school in an tndus- 
trial city of 40,000. Fine location. No competi- 
tion. Low overhead. An excellent opportunity. 
Reasonable terms. Address, No. 12. 





If you are the right party and have the cash, 
here is a life’s opportunity to buy one-half inter- 
est in an old-established, progressive commercial 
college in a city of 75,000 population. School is 
financially sound and is doing a good business 
with average daily enrollment of 110 students. 
Details given to none but reputable school men 
with cash. Address, No. 13. 





Private business college for sale in a city of 
15,000 people. No competition within one hun- 
dred miles. Good equipment, low overhead, fine 
location. An excellent opportunity for a man 
and his wife. Selling on account of owner’s age. 
Can give immediate possession. Might consider 
a man and his wite on a commission basis. Ad- 
dress, No. 14. 


An old established commercial school located 
in Wisconsin for sale to experienced and respon- 
sible school man. An unusual opportunity and 
bargain for the right person. Address, No. 34. 





FOR SALE, a well established school in indus- 
trial city of 45,000 in Central West. Excellent 
location, equipment, territory, and reputation. 
School thoroughly organized and doing high 
grade work. Owner must change vocation on 
account of ili health. Address, No. 35. 





Will sell all or part interest in small business 
school located in Central Ohio. Practically no 


mpetition. Good reason for selling. Price right 
for satel sale. Address, No. 36. 
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LITERATURE A FACTOR IN BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 11) 


When school administrators shall have 
learned to forego the expedient of grouping in 
commercial courses those students deemed 
unfit for classic culture. 


When commercial education shall have 
attained sufficient growth to dominate curri- 
culums and subordinate the classical idealism 
to the commercial ideal of service. 


When literature is recognized as a social 
product, a social process, and a permanent 
value to be shared by all who are socially 
potent and socially active. 


When the vogue for reading books shall 
have given way to the necessity of securing 
personal understanding and appreciation of 
literature. 


When education, as the acquisition of 
experience, accepts its destiny of training for 
future experience and admits literature as 
part of its purpose. 


When charlatanry in literature, whether of 
the classical or the commercial variety, shall 
have had its day. 


When the right of the reader to interpret 
meanings, and the duty of the reader to 
understand expressions in literature are 
conceded by educators and business man 
alike. 


When the perfect culture is recognized as 
unattainable and impossible. 


When, so far as literature is concerned, 
men’s minds are brought to accept Shakes- 
peare’s dictum that, after all, “the play’s the 
thing.”’ 

When toleration shall have given place to 
tolerance in education. 


When “the lion” of business shall have 
learned to lie with “the lamb” of classic 
culture without creating disturbance by his 
roaring and without being disturbed by its 
bleatings. 


When literary sensibility shall have given 
place to literary sense, and business acumen 
shall admit discernment of literary values as 
part of its purpose. 





I want to invest some money with serv- 
ices in a school. Twenty years of experi- | 
ence. Can work in or tside. College 
degree and business college degree. Teach 
all subjects including shorthand, higher 
accounting, etc. What have you? Ad- 
dress, No. 33. 





| 

Wanted to purchase or lease a good | 
business school by a man and wife of | 
twenty years’ experience. Give full de- 
scription of territory, facts and figures 
about the school during the last three 
years, and price, in the first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 32. 



























The adopted text 


in six states. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


By Peters and Pomeroy 


Recently adopted in SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
Minneapolis Denver COMPANY 
Des Moines Jacksonville (Specialists in Business Education) 
Seattle Kansas City Cincinnati New York 
Fort Worth Memphis Chicago San Francisco 
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Rapid Calculation is made competitive by using— 


DRILLS AND TESTS 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
By SMITH 


Progress charts are provided for recording 
scores. The student is graded on improve- 
ment. Every drill is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding test, and a minimum amount of 
time is allotted for completing each. A 
student is encouraged to compete with his 
own past record as well as with other mem- 
bers of the class. The course is made addi- 
tionally interesting because the problems 
are up to date and practical. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 

































Make 


Impressions 





Permanent ! 














Business English by Ross makes 


impressions permanent. 


Why? — The text is highly motivated. It is 
divided into logical assignments; principles and 
rules of grammar are clearly stated and illus- 
trated. They are effectively applied because the 
student learns by doing. 

If you have not seen this interesting and 
forceful new 1931 text, you should examine it 
before selecting a book for your classes. 


CWT? 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 




















